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Recommended by the Book Society 


The City of the Red Plague 


By GEORGE POPOFF. Translated by R. T. Joy. — 
“Without being too portentous I think that this book is a real warning to the world . . . 
of it on any reader should be most memorable. 
in every country in the world.”—-Hvuci WALPOLE. 


Poland, 1914-1931 
By ROBERT MACHRAY. 


A historical account in considerable detail of 


Illustrated. 15s. 


the restoration of Poland and her development 
as a State during the last twelve years. 


Disarmament & Security 
By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT | 12s. 6d. 


‘This book contains the history of Disarmament 
‘and Security from the Locarno Agreements to 


the eve of the Disarmament Conference, and no 
phase of the subject hasbeen omitted. (/an. 26th.) 





Illustrated. 10s. 
The effect 


I would like to give copies of it to every politician 


The Life of the Butterfly 


By FRIEDRICH SCHNACK. 7s. Od. 
Translated by \WintrRED KaTZI1n. 


“An excellent book . . . Something new in its 


imaginative.”—Aberdeen Press and Journal, 


Laura’s Garden 
By Le Comte pe COMMINGES, 5s. 
This book, which is in the form of a diary, is 
amusing, free from sentimentality, and will de- 


light garden-lovers and many others, (/an. 26th.) 


Ideas 


General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology. 


By EDMUND HUSSERL. 


“ The work, it may be said at once, is a classic. 
’ ’ 


Translated by W. BR. Boyce Grpson, 
It is one of those books which, in the present writer's 


(Library of Philosophy.) lés. 


opinion, will never be done with.”—Church Quarterly Review. 


Scepticism and 


Construction 
By CHARLES A, CAMPBELL. 


“Tt is the strength of the book that it provokes 
discussion and a reconsideration of the funda- 
inental problems.”— Scots Observer. 


12s. 6d. , 





Ethics 


sy NICOLAI HARTMANN. Vol. I. 12s. 6d. 
Translated by Stanton Cort, 
(Library of Philosophy.) 
A rigorous interpretation of the data of ethics 
from the point of view of metaphysical realism. 
(Jan, 26th.) (lolumes 2 and 3 to follow.) 


Wedlock 


A Novel by JACOB WASSERMANN. 
This is the first English Edition. 


upon dark human nature.’—Everyman, 


The German Fditien is in it 


“Wassermann is surely the first of living psychological novelists . . . 


7s. 6d. 
s 59th impression. 


He really does throw light 
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BRING Your ASSURANCE 
UP TO DA’ E 


BY INVESTING IN A 
MODERN POLICY. 


BUY DOUBLE INCOME 


AND OBTAIN HIGHER 
COVER FOR LESS MONEY. 


HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Advisers, 
27 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1. 


Please send me, without obligation, particulars of 
the Double Income Policy. 








Petia 8) canes ncurses ned aaees Bint, akhieacwbwitcdos 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Address 

















_of flags and bunting is commonly made. 





STANDARDS (IV) 


On great days of national observance a display 
At 
once the sentiments of loyalty are aroused. The 
standard speaks of the past, the heroism of 
those who have gone before, the ideal for 
which the nation stands. 


But there is one heroism and one ideal which 
is more than national. This, too, has its stan- 
dards. That Standard is the Cross of Christ, 
and from all mankind it calls for the highest 
loyalty. Peoples with a proud record find in 
this standard the hallowing of all their noblest 
story. Nations which have no history may learn 
from the story of the Cross the meaning of 
sacrifice, the secret of high endeavour. 


Round it alone can be focussed the loyalty of 
a world, and in that loyalty are enshrined the 
hopes and the peace of the future. 


That all people may read the story of the Cross 
in their own mother-tongue is the aim of the 
task of the Bible Society. Will you help to 
hasten the day when all men shall be united in 
this supreme loyalty, gathered round this one 
standard? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER A 
MIDDLE CLASSES ON 





ND Prrstpent—Tir Most Hon, THE 
LY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superivtendent: Danie F. Rampavt, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, wh are suffering from incipient 
mental disordews or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are severa] branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: N 
appointment. 


No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 




















“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death withm 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750) 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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THE MESSAGE LEFT BEHIND 


‘Sm... hl 
Sm...h! 


“Someone’s been smoking 
GOLD BLOCK. Funny how 
you can always tell ... 
delicious !—Thank the Powers- 
that-be for GOLD BLOCK! 
—" Where's my pipe?” 
Remember . . . to get the best out of GOLD BLOCK smoke it slowly 
and steadily. Don’t pull hard all the time. It’s an insult to fine 
tobacco. The more kindly you treat your GOLD BLOCK the more 
freely it'll liberate its unique flavour. GOLD BLOCK, mind you, is one 
of the most expensive tobaccos going, but don't forget that such 
magic can only be conjured from carefully selected leaf. And in 
these days a spot of magic’s well worth paying a shade extra for. 


Qoz. 
Pocket Tin 


29 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.11? 
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BE WELL / 
really WELL 
Why not? 


€ REE to you to-day, 
this booklet tells you 
about health and sunlight 
—the tonic ultra-violet 
rays—and how to enjoy 

them at home. 


Your copy will be with 
you in 48 hours if you use 
the coupon NOW —or 

send a postcard for 

- Booklet 102, 


BRiLCESH HANOVIA 
QUARTZ LAMP CO. LTD, 
SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
Please send me the free booklet 
“Healthful Tonic Sunbaths in 

Your Home.” 


Name 


PRIUS S a5 «sian cate snsdarasbounsaeekaweaety 
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Sunshine 





RUISING 


TO NEW_ HEALTH, NEW FRIENDS 
ae 


SCENES, BY THE WORLD‘S 
OST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


















PERFECT 
CUISINE & SERVICE 
March 18th, 29 D 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Gibreitar, Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, 


Eaypt, Pelestine, Maita. Cyrenaice, EEP your money at home 
Algeria. From 50 Guineas. igs a — Your 

1 is worth 20/- always on 
PO ry: Owe CRUISE the “Arandora Star.’’ No other 


Cruising Liner afloat can offer you 
such perfect charm and comfort. 
Palatial Public Rooms, glorious 
Ballroom, Verandah Cafe, charming 


Tangier, Balearic !slands, Sicily, 
Delmetie, Itely, Greece, 
Phillippevilie, Spain, From45 Gns., 


May £1st, 18 Day: Staterooms, exquisite Louis XIV 
M EDITERRANEAN CRUISE Restaurant, New Open-Air Tiled 
Portugal, Morccco, Canary Swimming Bath with Sun Lido, 
s! lands, Madeira, Spain (for Extensive Sports Decks and 
r), From 28 Guineas. Silent Sun Decks away 


from games, 





Chios ae apply to Principal Scant Agencies or 


HE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) Liverpool: 10Water St. 
Cy¥s--—67 
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Musings of a Mineral Water! 
Manufacturer. 
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No. 126. ; 
Topics : 

The N 
= “ Bret 
f Studie 
If we correctly understand his letter to Thy alien 
Times, August 20th, 1931, civilization to My, 7° Vache 
Bernard Shaw means bigger and better drains, 7) )8s* 
Perhaps Mr. Shaw is right. His instinct towards | 
the average human being is the wholesome one of 
Mr. Dick’s to David Copperfield—wash him, 7 
Cleanliness may or may not be next to godliness, but 7 
it is at least a good beginning and has been the 


MR. SHAW’S REPUBLIC 




















© CouNTR 


working creed in our factory for over fifty years; the Penn. 
ideal of our syrup room is that “* you could eat your | Fight 
dinner off the floor.” And it may be that the late [| Drink 
Lord Leverhulme did more for the poor than all the | ©? 
ministers of all the religions. In the opinion of |) 5**7 
Mr. Shaw (again if we understand him correctly) the J yout 
England of Shakespeare’s day and the Athens of F yen « 
Pericles’ time were not really civilized—sanity |) ‘The I 
without sanitation, mere prattle without plumbing, | Ae # 
That is to say, the older civilizations were only Pf FictION 
civilized at the top, but to-day we are making a ty 

A FINANCI 


brave attempt to extend to the many the benefits 
hitherto enjoyed only by the few. That money 


answereth all things may be questioned, but while | eat 
we read of the buying of grand pianos, which they |f 1) in’ 


could not play, by those whom the War suddenly 
enriched, what we saw was a remarkable improve- |fid., Fo 
ment in the appearance of the hitherto poor; the |) ‘fu 
factory girls’ taste in clothes was beyond criticism, — 
and their faces—well “there is a comfort about 
being dressed in the mode that even religion cannot 
give.” And one would want to be a bit of a brute 
to grudge them this “‘ comfort ” and the self respect 
it brings. But it takes more than fine feathers to 
make fine birds, and Mr. Shaw's working from without ; ie 
inwards, we fear, misses the centre altogether—the { 





human spirit, and the civilization our science and || wi) py 
machinery have built up looks like perishing from | age 
within. Mr. Shaw’s admirers, among whom we |[ 0. 
rank ourselves, will say “is not this last exactly linking 





what he has been preaching for years,” but our |[ about 
poor brains can see no connection between Mr. || chose | 
Shaw’s doctrines of equal incomes for all and his Hina st 
idea of Life Force; we suppose the Power, not || more 
ourselves, that works for righteousness : that is no 


: : SPE withou 
connection between Mr. Shaw, the socialist, and anot! 
that bigger and better Shaw—the poet. Un- ss 

a cor 


doubtedly a certain amount of prosperity improves ; 
some characters, but with others nothing but |farticle 


‘uphill all the way ” will bring out the best that is |fof the 
in them. Our own smali experience as landlords |) centiry 
over a period of forty years has proved to us that, |fy. y; 
with similar wages and similar houses, the oecupants f : f 
of one house will make and retain a home and ines ’ 

ite 


others a filthy slum, where one has to be constantly 
reading the riot act, thus suggesting that the |/more, 
kingdom of dirt, like the kingdom of heaven, is |/of this 


within us. disast1 
al te ithougl 
W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, ah 


Belfast, Ireland. of a. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger policy 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice |jsettler 
Cordial, for more than half a century. Eesti 
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«| News of the Week 
rect e€ S O t € ee 
; to 
out ee Lausanne Conference has been postponed at 
the the eleventh hour, and no one knows whether it 
ind || will be held at all, and, if so, when. The United States 
7) ‘ . . 
ss has told France plainly that there can be no talk of 
tly |[linking up reparations with debts, and, indeed, no talk 
pur |/about debts at all, which Europe could well pay if she 
Mr. |/ chose to put her house in order. M. Laval, nevertheless, 
. Z opp . ’ 1 . ° 
his \} in a stiff speech in the rench Chamber has insisted once 
not |imore that there can be no remission of reparations 
id without a corresponding remission of debt, and (in 
in é : : : 
In: another connexion) no reduction of armaments without 
ves |f@ corresponding increase of security guarantees. An 
put |farticle in the Daily Telegraph by M. Herriot, the leader 
-is \fof the Radiecal-Socialists, shows that there is not a 
rds jfcentime’s worth of difference between his views and 
— M. Laval’s on reparations, and little to hope there- 
nts . 2 i - ae 
nd_|{ lore from the coming elections. Meanwhile Dr. Briining, 
tly |{While prepared to accept a moratorium of a few months 
he |fmore, demands a final settlement before the end 
is |/ofthis year. In this country the desire to end the whole 
disastrous business once for all is virtually universal, 
‘though, as we pointed out last week, a settlement based 
ona limited payment by Germany after the slump ends 
would be far better than no settlement at all. In view 
f the attitude of the various Powers involved, the sound 
zer |ipolicy for this country is to press forward a reparation 
ice pettlement as vigorously as possible. leaving the debt 
question till it comes up in December. 
ie 
= 








Ourselves and the Argentine 

The personal interest the Prince of Wales 
developed in the Argentine Republic may prove of 
material value to both countries, for both will unques- 
tionably benefit by the contacts developed in different 
fields since the Prince’s last visit to South America. 
His speech at the Argentine Chamber of Commerce 
dinner on Tuesday laid needed stress on the importance 
of cultural as distinct from commercial relations between 
this country and the Argentine, and the announcement 
that arrangements have been made for a better supply 
of British news to the Argentine Press justifies the hope 
that misrepresentations from which this country is apt 
to suffer in South America will be less flagrant and less 
frequent in the future. As to trade relationships, the 
‘vase of the Argentine more than any other country 
focusses attention on the 
low-tariff or, better still, reciprocally-Free-Trade _ rela- 


has 


idea of the maintenance of 


tions with any countries ready to enter into that 
arrangement in a high-protection world, Sir Walter 


Layton has said something on this. point recently, 
and he and others with his knowledge and authority 
might well say more, for there is a way here of getting 
some other countries’ tariffs down. 
* * * x 

Bankrupt Cities 

A well-known American writer once produced a notable 
book on The Shame of the Cities. 
municipal corruption, and it is not suggested that corrup- 
tion is the cause of the present straits of cities like New 
York and Philadelphia and Chicago, who find themselves 
without a cent in their treasuries and the pay of their 
The absence of 


That was a study ot 


municipal employees weeks in. arrears. 
any cffective machinery to deal with distress, expensive 
emergency measures being necessary instead, is part of 
the explanation, failure or mability of citizens to make 
their tax-payments another part, while extravagant 
administration plays some share in the breakdown. The 
bankers evidently have the last point well in mind, for 
they have made any advances to the New York City 
Government dependent on drastic reductions in expendi- 


ture. The United States is a little dazed by thesé and 
other manifestations of the kind of misfortune that 
seemed certain never to befall her. It is a new kind of 
shame of the cities. 
* x x ” 
Co-operators and Income ‘Tax 
Half the difference of opinion about whether 


Co-operative Societies should pay income tax is due 
to the confusion caused by the co-operators’ habit of 
describing as dividend, or more familiarly “ divvy,” 
what is in fact simply a discount or rebate on purchases. 
A co-operative store is a non-profit-making institution, 
whose members arrange to buy goods wholesale co- 
operatively in order to sell them to themselves individually 
at cost price. But since it is impossible to fix accurately 
the cost price of a pound of tea or a pair of boots, taking 
administrative expenses into account, the retail price 
shows a small margin, which is disposed of periodicalls 
by a cash distribution to members, not in relation to their 
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investment in the coneern—that often only amounts to 
a £1 share—but to the total of their purchases in the 
period. That is not a dividend in any ordinary sense of 
the word, and it is a pity a term so misleading should be 
used. Co-operative societies, of course, pay the usual 
income tax on the land and buildings they own. The 
demand that they should also pay tax on profits like 
private traders is natural enough. The answer is that 
a co-operative society, in that it does not make profits, 
is not in fact like a private trader, and rules framed for 
other cases do not fit it. Chancellors of the Exchequer 
of all parties would not have left the co-operative 
societies alone if there were additional revenue that 
could legitimately be got from them—and that would 
repay the cost of collection. The question of the 
taxation of reserves may be worth attention, none the 


less. 
* * * * 


M. Briand Departs 

Though the manner of his going did not in every way 
become hirh, the disappearance of M. Briand from the 
French Cabinet is an incident of historical importance. 
That it marks the end of a ehapter is by no means 
certain. Reports as to the real state of the late Foreign 
Minister’s health differ, and it may be that a period of 
rest will restore his vigour. But the mere fact that he 
has laid down an office which he has held without a break 
since 1925 is an event in itself. A standard-bearer of 
the Left in some Cabinets, M. Briand was something of a 
prisoner in others, including the administration from 
which he finally resigned. As representative of France 
at Geneva and other international conferences he always 
showed the best side of France (the Naval Conference at 
Washington in 1921 was a signal exception), and he 
played an undeniably great part in Europe. Locarno 
was one landmark in his international career, the 
initiation of the Kellogg Pact negotiations another, and 
his personal relations with Dr. Stresemann went far 
towards creating the Franco-German  détente so 
Jamentably invisible to-day. A cynic on the surface, he 
has, in fact, advanced unswervingly in the past seven 
years towards a goal, European reconciliation, to which 
a deep earnestness impelled him. 

* 1 a 

Timber from Russia 

The discussion on the importation of Russian timber 
at prices said to be so low as to drive Canadian and other 
Empire timber out of the market has several aspects, 
which are better kept separate, for some of the arguments 
employed are as bad as some others are good. To 
object to the deal because it is concluded with a State 
monopoly is to object to any trade with Russia at all, 
and the tide is not flowing in that direction. To object 
to the price raises other issues. Russian products, such 
as oil or wheat, are not in a substantially different position 
from Argentine wheat or Rumanian oil. If the Russian 
product happens to be cheaper or better there is no 
reason against buying it, apart from considerations which 
the balance of direct trade between the two countries 
(often a fallacious index) may raise. But the contention 
that the Russian timber, hewn by unpaid or low-paid 
convict labour, is thereby enabled to take the market 
against Empire timber at rates which Canada cannot 
approach is another matter altogether. Decisive 
evidence as to the facts is needed, and the Government 
will no doubt demand it before taking action, but there 
is a good deal of reliable information already available. 
A well-established trade, particularly when it happens 
to be a trade in which a British Dominion figures largely, 
cannot be shattered by a form of competition it is 
impossible to recognize as equitable. 


Labour’s Fissures 

There was little of the “ will ye no’ come back again: 
air about the references to the Prime Minister an) 
Lord Snowden at the various Labour meetings of |, 
week-end, and it is clear that the breach betywoq 
Mr. MacDonald and his former colleagues is as wide » 
ever. Lord Passfield’s article in the Political Quarg) 
on the events of last August is not calculated to heal ¢, 
breach, nor, in spite of its good intentions, is Mr. Cliffe 
Allen’s exposition (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) , 
the case for the Prime Minister. If Mr. MacDonald is ey, 
barrassed, as he may or may not be, by the loss of a party 
the party is very definitely the weaker for the loss 
Mr. MacDonald. But unlooked-for political evolutig 
in the near future are possible—the rejuvenated Mr. Loy; 
George being one far from negligible factor—and, in ay) 
ease, the Prime Minister, if he holds his place throug 
the probable duration of this Parliament, may well fe 
his political ambitions satisfied. 

* * * * 


A Great Churchman 

Dr. Charles Gore, who died on Sunday at the age q 
seventy-eight, will be widely mourned. From his youth 
up he was prominent and influential in the High Chun) 
party. But his heart was in the social work of tly 
Church rather than in ritualistic controversy.  Pusy 
House in the Oxford of forty or fifty years ago attracte| 
young men because of the Christian Social Union whic 
Dr. Gore and other ardent Anglicans promoted. It wy 


characteristic of the late Bishop that, when he wah 


appointed to the unwieldy diocese of Worcester, he shoul 
hasten to divide off Birmingham and to assume that 
immense responsibility for himself. As Bishop of Bir 
mingham from 1905 to 1911, Dr. Gore was seen at his 








very best, for he had full scope for all his efforts to recon. 
cile the masses to the Church by showing what the Church 
could do for their welfare. Dr. Gore served the cause od 
religion in a still wider sphere by his long series of memor 
able books, in which High Anglican doctrine was combined 
with advanced criticism. It is strange to recall the excite. 
ment occasioned by Lux Mundi, which Dr. Gore editeds 
generation ago. That the English Church has adjusted 
itself more and more successfully to modern thoughi 
was in no small degree due to the saintly Bishop whois 


now dead. 
* * x * 


More People at Work 
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It is good to know, from a Ministry of Labour report, 
that in the last quarter of 1931 some 225,000 unemployed 
persons found work, About 90,000 others ceased under 
the new rules to receive benefit, so that the total numbe 
on the unemployed registers declined to 2,510,000. I 
is a depressing figure, slightly over a fifth of the insured 
workers. But after watching the total mount ané 
mount for two years we may well note with thankfulness 
this substantial decline in the workless total. The 
improvement was spread over three-fourths of the groups 
of industries and was especially substantial in coal mining, 


the distributive trades, and in the cotton industry wher ki 
' time 


10,000 wholly unemployed persons returned to thei 
mills or weaving sheds. While it would be imprudent 
to overrate the significance of these figures, they do 4 
least indicate the eagerness of both employers and work: 
people to take advantage of such opportunities as wert 


offered by the departure from the gold standard. Theil) 
spirit is willing, though their circumstances are advers¢ 


We are encouraged in the belief that, given an inter 
national settlement of War Debts and Reparations, 0 
industries would be quick to regain much of thcir old 
prosperity. 
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The Lane Pictures 

The approaching completion of the gallery which the 
Dublin Corporation is having built to contain the city’s 
collection of modern pictures will bring once more before 
the public the question of the thirty-nine Lane Bequest 


pictures at present retained by the Tate Gallery. Dublin’s 
claim to the pictures is based on an unwitnessed codicil 


found in Sir Hugh Lane’s desk in the Dublin National 
Gallery ten days after his death in the Lusitania 
disaster. The extreme care with which the document 
had been drawn up shows that the author was under the 
impression that it would be legally effective. There can 
indeed be no doubt at all about Lane’s intentions. The 
only question to be decided is whether the legal precedent 


' that would be created by the passing of an Act to amend 
» the will would be justified by the importance of the facts. 


The committee appointed by the Labour Government 


might well be that a further committee appointed now 
would endorse their decision. But the action of the 
Tate Gallery Trustees need not be fettered by that con- 
sideration. The return of the pictures to Dublin, nominally 
on loan, would be deeply appreciated on the other side of 
St. George’s Channel and widely approved on this. 
* * * x 

The Admiralty’s Film Profits 

When the British Admiralty arranges to place ships 
and personnel at the disposal of a cinema company for 
the manufacture of a film, the Lords Commissioners 
taking fifteen per cent. of the profits, when the Lords 


Commissioners sue the company for a_ balance 
alleged to be due, and lose their case instead 


of winning it, the most doctrinaire Socialist might 
reasonably hold that State trading had been carried a 
little far. There will, in fact, be little dissent from the 
strictures passed by Mr. Justice Charles on the transaction. 
There may be cases when the making of an army or navy 
or air force film is to be encouraged and due facilities 
for it given. But a percentage partnership between the 
Admiralty and a private film company is not a relation- 
ship to weleome—even if it turned out better pecuniarily 
than this example of it has. 
* * * « 

Canada and Hollywood 

It is good news that the Canadian Board of Film 
Censors is laying emphasis on the importance of the 
increased exhibition of British films in Canada. The 
hard facts of geography put Canadian audiences, 
Canadian readers and Canadian listeners-in far too 
much at the mercy of the United States. American 
radio programmes, American films and American maga- 
zines penetrate in formidable volume far across the 
border, and Canada is seeing and hearing about the 
world very largely through American interpretation. 
No reflection on the United States and its products 
is involved in the desire that Canada, as a British 
Dominion, should have at least equal access to British 
interpretations. The world as depicted by Hollywood 
would be a strange place to live in. Fortunately the 
time has come when Elstree can begin to measure itself 
with Hollywood on the basis of intrinsic merit, 

* * * * 

The Springboks 

The South African tour ended triumphantly at 
Murrayfield last Saturday. When the team first arrived, 


| with a pack averaging six feet in height and fourteen 


and a half stone in weight, they had an air of the in- 
Vincible which their subsequent record did nothing to 
belie. They won all four of the international games, and 
in twenty-six matches they were only beaten once. If 
on the whole the British lion went without his share of 


the luck, this was due rather to the inspired opportunism 
of his opponents than to the cruelty of Fate. The South 
Africans, like most of our colonial visitors, had the 
advantage of us in team play, and their tactics—close, 
unrelenting scrummage-work varied by the tremendous 
kicking of their backs—were pursued with intelligent 
perseverance and rewarded by success. We shall look 
forward to seeing them again. However our relations 
with our Dominions come to be modified, it is difficult 
to foresee a day when athletic rivalry will not provide a 
strong bond of friendship and understanding. 
* * * * 

Reparations Repercussions 

The League of Nations Economie Committee has so 
often spoken wisdom to the world, and the world has 
so often preferred the way of folly, that there is not 
very much to be hoped from the Committee's latest 
declaration, in regard to the financial and economic crisis, 
that “the general result of national measures to cope 
with the effect of the crisis is almost inevitably to 
prolong and seriously to aggravate the latter.” No one 
doubts the truth of that. Prohibitive tariffs, restrictions 
on the purchase of foreign exchange, limitation of 
imports by the quota system, are going far towards 
bringing international trade to a_ standstill. Much 
more than the Reparations problem is involved, but 
some new ill effect of that curse to Europe is seen every 
week. The latest is a new set of German tariff decrees 
(all designed to keep down imports in the interests of 
the trade balance), which among other things will hit 
Danish butter hard. The first result to be expected is 
an attempt to divert the butter to the British market, 
and the result of that, in turn, a new demand for duties 
on foreign butter in this country. No wonder the 
Economic Committee is pursuing further its study of 
the relation between international debts and international 


trade. 
* * * a” 


The Judges’ Salaries 

There is a great deal to be said for the protest of 
the High Court Judges ‘against the compulsory reduc- 
tion, by an Order in Council under the Economy Act, of 
their by no means excessive salaries from £5,000 to 
£4,000. The Government appears to have acted illegally 
in the matter, and it must certainly be recognized, now 
that the question has been raised, very inexpediently. 
The judges’ salaries were fixed immutably by the Act 
of Settlement for very convincing reasons. If Parliament 
could reduce them on grounds of economy it could reduce 
them from very much less worthy motives. The judiciary 
must be put completely out of reach of that possibility. 
From another point of view, the greater the pecuniary 
sacrifice a successful barrister is called on to make on 
accepting a judgeship the more the quality of the Bench 
will suffer. If individual judges choose to forego part of 
their salaries cither privately or publicly that is their own 
affair. 

* * * ~ 
Next Week’s ‘‘ Spectator "’ 

The Spectator hopes to publish next week, inter alia, 
a study by Mr. W. B. Yeats of the political situation in 
Treland in the last ten years and an article by Mr. Philip 
Gucedalla on relations between Great Britain and the 
Argentine. 

* * # * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 2ist, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 98} ; on Wednesday week, 98} ; a year ago, 103}2. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863; on 
Wednesday week, 86}; a year ago, 95. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 753 ; on Wednesday week, 
753; a year ago, 813. 
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The New National Service 


THXHE PRINCE OF WALES, whose coat of arms 
bears the legend Ich Dien, I Serve—no man 
could have a better right to it-—will issue at the Albert 


Hall on Thursday a new call to national service. The 
term is well chosen. We are familiar with social 


service. We are familiar with public service. The need 
for both in our national life is great. But each has 
its special connotation. Social service represents a 
special form of work carried on very largely in con- 
nexion with churches, college missions and settlements 
and like institutions. Public service means, in par- 
ticular, work on public bodies, from Parliament down- 
wards, National service, as an attempt is to be made 
to put it before the people of this country to-day, 
embraces all that, but involves very definitely some- 
thing more. It involves a new appreciation of the 
welfare of the nation as an ideal, a new conscience about 
the shortcomings of the nation, mental, moral and 
physical—in a word, a new patriotism in the best sense 
of that term. That is only new, it is true, in so far 
as it becomes universal. Individuals in every corner 
of the land and in every walk of life are, in fact, animated 
by those hopes and aims to-day, and have been putting 
them in practice unobtrusively, and with personal 
sacrifice, all their lives. But what the few are doing 
to-day the many must do to-morrow if the possibilities 
latent in this nation as a whole and the individuals who 
compose it are to be given scope for their full realization. 

The appeal for new and conscious endeavour in this 
direction comes at a fitting moment. The crisis of peace 
is not comparable in gravity with the crisis of war 
seventeen years ago. Comparisons based on exaggera- 
tion serve no good purpose. But it is grave enough to 
demand the personal service of every member of the 


community who can be shown—a vital factor in 
the whole conception-— how his efforts can make for the 
welfare of the nation. ‘There is no question about the 


readiness of the men and women of the country, par- 
ticularly the younger men and women, to respond. 
The rush to ease the financial strmgency by paying 
Income Tax at the earliest moment is significant of the 
spirit prevailing. ‘That was a case in which the country’s 
need was clear, and recognition of the need was sufficient 
to make its own appeal. Half the battle in the new 
campaign will be to demonstrate what is wanted. The 
lethargic acceptance of things as they are ossifies the 
imagination, “* Custom lies upon us with a weight 
heavy as frost and deep almost as life.” Medical 
examinations for war purposes brought the shock of 
revelation that we were far nearer than we knew to 
being a C3” nation. That condition has changed but 
little, though it has changed, but the shock has been 
forgotten and the nation’s physique commands a passing 
thought and a few leading articles only when the annual 
report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education throws some momentary light on it. 

There are still, moreover, two nations in this country, 
as there were when Disraeli wrote his Sybil—less so 
than then, but still far too much. Class distinctions 
mean less than they did, but more than they should. 
In the new national service they can have no place at 
all. For one class to set itself consciously to help 
another would be rather worse than nothing. Men 
must mingle and co-operate as human beings, a common 
citizenship bulking far larger than the consciousness of 
differing origins, if the nation’s needs are to be met 
effectively by the nation’s sons. New contacts will bring 
new sympathies and new understandings. A yoluntary 


recognition of common obligations, a voluntary demo, 
stration of a common purpose, is the surest safeguanj 
against demands for a compulsory levelling up whieh, 
where it has been practised, has resulted too often jy 
a compulsory levelling down. The Duke of York jy 
his annual camp for working boys has given an admirab}, 
example of the right thing done in the right way; th 
work at Brynmawr, familiar to readers of the Spectaty, 
an equally admirable one in another field. 

The Prince of Wales. is setting out to unify the natio, 
in a common spirit of service, and if he succeeds he wil 
himself have served it better than ever before in a career) 
that has known no other aim than national service. a 
To recapture the spirit of sacrifice and service that th) 
War made universal is no light task. It may be tu) 
much to ask for. There was a visible inspiration they a 
that cannot easily be manufactured here. Mr. Walte) 
Long in those days impressed the House of Common 
by his mention of the aged Field-Marshal who volunteer | 
for any work that offered and was ready, specifically, 7 
to take a broom and sweep a crossing. That spirit i) 
needed to-day not less than then. But it can fin 
expression only if the needs of the nation are realized 
if the openings for service by the individual are explained,” 
if the conscious purpose of raising the nation’s physique, 
the nation’s character and the nation’s morale is wisely) 
and diligently fostered. If men and women are to kk 
encouraged to come and work, the work they can « 
must be ready for them. And it must, of course, ke 
work which if not done voluntarily would not be don 
at all. Any suspicion that jobs meant for paid worker 
were being filled by volunteers would be rightly fatal. 

Is there work of this kind waiting to be done, an( 
is it possible to direct into the appropriate channek 
the mass of willing effort that only waits to be called 
on? There is no doubt about the answer to the first 
question. Every statesman of vision will have the 
future of his nation constantly before his eyes. That 
future necessarily lies with the generation now at school 
As they are, as they become, as they are helped by 
wise stimulus and sympathy and guidance to become) 
so will the nation be twenty and thirty years hence 
And how is it in fact with the generation to-day af 
school ? That, it may be said, is the affair of thei 
teachers. True, no doubt, in part; but how many 
hours of a boy’s waking day does he spend at schodf 
and how much at home or in the streets? And whi 
sort of home does he eat and sleep in? Was it Wilf 
Crooks who ceined the epigram about the citizens of ai 
Empire on which the sun never sets living in alleys in 
which the sun never shines? There is nothing th 
average boy needs more (and just as much the ordinary 
girl) as someone with larger experience, wider visio, 
higher ideals, whom he can consult as a sympathize 
about the life he dimly recognizes as stretching indefinitely 
before him. The dead-end occupation is the curse ¢ 
the youth of modern England. But the boys of to-day 
are drifting into it by the hundred thousand for lack ¢ 
any guidance towards something better. The Cart 
Committees, depending on voluntary workers with 4 
stiffening of paid officials, are doing vastly much fo! 
the health of the school generation, something for its) 
character and a great deal towards shaping the critical 
transition from school to a trade. Vastly much, if 
relation to the volunteers available. 








perhaps a day or a couple of half-days a week, att) 
urgently needed, and useful work no doubt could be 
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found for far more than that. The superiority of the new 
Voluntary Assistance Committees over the old Boards 
; The 


lemon. of Guardians will depend very largely on personnel. 
feguaniie health of the people—and health has no inconsiderable 


Which, influence on character—could be greatly improved if the 


ten ine ranks of those concerned with improving it could be 
ork jf substantially reinforced. The British Red Cross, it is 
Nirabk ge stated, could make use at once of the services of twenty 
7: thie thousand voluntecrs. 
ectato, i =—‘There is no need to extend the catalogue of avenues 
for service. No organization in this country has 
Nation fe MOC abundantly justified itself than the Boy. Scout 
he will *Movement. But the demand of the Scout Movement 
career | js always jor more Scoutmasters and of the Girl Guide 
ervig,| movement for more Ieaders. And in every city in the 
at the > country there are boys’ and girls’ clubs, doing valuable 
be toy » work to-day, that could do far more work and do it far 
there § better if it were not for lack of helpers. That kind of 
Walter © service will not inspire everyone. Washing in Abana 
nmonsp and Pharpar is always more attractive than washing in 
tere ‘Jordan. But if the country’s need is the determining 
fically, § factor rather than the individual's fancy, the road is 
virit i ' dear, Nothing matters so much to the nation as the 
n find | moulding of the lives of its future citizens. 
alize,? What, fundamentally, is the ideal? To make of the 
lainey) Men and women of to-day, and still more (because it is 
rsique, | 
Wisely 
to be 
an. do 





ie a chance conversation the other day a man asked 
me to explain the word “ Jamboree,” and other 
‘apparently idiotic terms used in Scout language ; and I 
Sanswered: “ Take any strange word that is not to be 
found in a dictionary, give it a meaning, and you will 
find that it comes rapidly into acceptance. For instance,” 
I said, “take Brent. You have never heard the word 
before. Nor have I. What shall it mean?” 
| Let us say that a Brent is a small band of wandering 
minstrels who go on walking expeditions from village to 
village with a good object in view, such as cheering up 
other people. 

Cheering up other people is one among many duties of 
a Boy Scout. So to-Brenting further duties might be 
added. We might make it include, say, four objects, 
viz. : 
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To happily other people 

To healthify the Brenters themselves 
‘lo beautify the country 

To magnify the Scout movement. 





How can these objects be carried out ? 

Happifying can be done by giving attractive and 
original variety entertainments on village greens, or in 
hospitals, workhouses, cripple homes, slum alleys, &e. 
They can not only amuse the local inhabitants, but also 
by reviving old folk-songs and folk-dances .can often 
show them how to do these for themselves, and so bring 
snew happiness into their lives. 

To healthify themselves.—Hiking and camping takes the 
Brenters into the open air and provides them with health- 
giving outdoor exercise ; and, through the good object 
of their expedition, their minds as well as their bodies 
receive refreshment and a healthier tone. 

For beautifying.—We have yet to study the practical 
possibilities in this direction; but, realizing that the 
British Isles can show natural beauties comparable with 
rdotl those of almost any country, our people have yet to 
ving learn not to allow Nature to be marred, as it frequently 
arp ' Where man is vile and leaves litter about, or commits 
1 be the ugliness of big advertisements. 

Our countryside is often disfigured by untidy waste 





easier) of the men and women of to-morrow, good 
citizens capable mentally and physically of developing 
their personalities and making the most of their lives 
in concert and contact with their fellow-citizens. The 
new national service, with those ends before it, will not 
encourage anyone to leave what he is doing for some- 
thing else. A man’s first duty is to do his own job 
well if he has one. It will not take square pegs and 
drop them into round holes. It will not take raw. 
volunteers and offer them work that needs some training. 
It will try and arrange a training for them first. It 
will base its appeal on the principle that xoblesse oblige, 
that the power to do service to the nation ought to be 
synonymous with the willingness to do it. These are 
the factors in the problem. The need exists. It could 
be described and analysed if necessary to any length. 
The power to satisfy the need exists as certainly. The 
untapped resources of the country in that ficld are still 
immense, the effect they might produce if freely offered 
and wisely directed not less immense. But if the new 
crusade is to fulfil the hopes it inspires it will only be 
as those enlisting in it relate their action definitely and 
consciously to the attainment of new standards, physical, 
mental, moral, for the nation of which it is their fortune 
to be citizens. The Prince’s “I serve” might well be 
adopted as the common pledge. 


Brenting 


By Lorp BavEen-PoweE1.t. 


spaces, ill-kempt gardens and rubbish heaps of old tins, &c. 
Such things are never seen in Sweden or in Germany. 
Civic pride has yet to be developed in many of our rural 
districts. The seed, however, is generally there and 
willing to be trained if only the lead were given. 

Much could be done by Scouts co-operating with the 
Society for the Preservation of Rural England; and 
by practical example to the inhabitants of how to dispose 
of their refuse ; and by acting as guides to beauty spots 
and points of interest in the neighbourhood. 

Magnifying Scouting.—This means explaining to parents 
and others what the Scout Movement stands for; that 
it is an entirely voluntary brotherhood for boys, non- 
military and non-political, which makes no distinction 
of class or creed or country among its members. Its aim 
is to develop character and health in the next generation 
and to prepare them to be healthy, happy, helpful citizens 
and good friends with those of other countries. This 
last has now become a hopeful proposition, since the 
Brotherhood about the world numbers already some 
2,034,000 (of whom 808,307 are British) and is increasing 
at the rate of a hundred thousand a year. Thousands 
more have to be refused admission because we have not 
as yet enough men to act as Scoutmasters to lead 
them. 

Of officers we have over 27,000 for the British Scouts, 
and we are only too glad to welcome more into our very 
cheery company to spend their spare time in an occupation 
which is not only as engaging as golf or tennis, but has a 
more satisfactory value in that it is a service for their 
country and their kind. Moreover, if it goes on developing 
the personal contacts between nations as it is now doing, 
it will supply a definite contribution towards that desired 
consummation of preserving peace on carth through 
good will among men. 

* * * * * * * ¥ 

So that is what is meant by “* Brenting.” It 
as an additional activity or object for a hike to Rover 
Scouts, ordinary Scouts, or those who are not Scouts at 
all for practice in the coming Easter holidays. 


Is Opcit 
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Studies in Sancti 
[We propose to publish during the next few weeks a series of studies of saintly characters who have in different ages and differen, 


manners exercised # transforming influence on the life of their day. 


The Hermits of the Thebaid.] 


I—The Meaning of Sanctity 


Next week Canon Hannay (George A. Birmingham) will write on 


By Evetyn UNDERHILL 


FPNHE real nature of sanctity, all that its existence 

means for our view of human personality, remains 
strangely ignored by the modern world. The saint. is 
acknowledged as an type, an 
interesting subject for psychological investigation ; but 
seldom for that which he is—a creative genius in the 
spiritual sphere, whose very existence witnesses to the 
priority of God. Yet St. Paul, in his marvellous vision 
of the whole Christian society as the organ, the “ mystica 
body * of one eternal Spirit, “ dividing to every man 
severally as He will,” gave us once for all a clue to the 
peculiar significance of the saints: for these are spiritual 
realists, who accept without compromise that ineffable 
vocation, with all that is involved in it of total and joyful 
subjection to the demands of ‘that same God who 
worketh all in all.’ Only when his life is thus given 
to the purposes—however strange and = costly—of a 
Perfection that lies beyond the world, does the human 
creature seem able to achieve such perfection as is possible 


exaggerated religious 


within the world. Then, subdued to the pressures and 
demands of this mysterious energy, its loving and untiring 
friend and servant, he becomes in his turn and his small 
measure a creative personality ; an agent and witness 
of the Eternal Order within the world of time. 


Sometimes the saint may seem to us a solitary and 
almost terrible figure: matured by sufferings and 
renunciations of which we hardly dare to think, and 


standing, like St. 
very summits of human nature, where the common life 


Simeon Stylites on his pillar, on the 


with its ecaseless streant of small events ceases to have 
But this 
and for Christians, perhaps, 
That definition which deseribes 


meaning and the unchanging God is all in all. 
is only one side of the truth ; 
the least important side. 
the saint as doing all that others do, but for a different 
reason, brings him into focus; and corrects the other- 
It reminds us that Christian holiness 
It finds God in all things. as well 
transforms, but does not abolish 


worldly emphasis. 
is always very human. 
as all things in God ; 
personality. The saint, it is true, must dic to the restless, 
unreal, and self-oceupied life of average men and women ; 
mut only in order to become a channel of the Absolute 
Life, a serviceable weapon of the divine creative will. 
Living with an intensity which entails for him the 
extremes of suffering and of joy, he is called upon to be 
at once active and contemplative. By that constant 
re-inmersion in the atmosphere of Eternity which is 
the essence of prayer, he becomes able in his turn to 
radiate Eternity. 
be as homely as those of Santa Zita or Brother Lawrence, 


Though his more obvious labours may 


he is a fountain of ghostly strength springing up to 
Eternal Life within the world. He and 
this is perhaps the most satisfactory of all our imperfect 
lefinitions—a ‘* pure capacity for God.” 

When we turn from these thoughts and observe the 
saints as they appear in history, their courage, their 
untiring labours, their heroism and homeliness, their 
umazing conquests over circumstance, their eager generous 
love; then we get a wonderful and even a disconcerting 
vision of those “ diversities of operations” in which 
St. Paul discerned the working of the same Spirit of 
Life. We find, at the birth of spiritual 
movement, an awestruck and surrendered personality 


has become 


every greal 
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equal 
seized and used by an unearthly Power; and imper.{f Irelan 
tively called to a career or an action, which often Seems @ are pl 
to bear little relation to its vast historic results, Nor fe on wh 
is the saint’s vocation a satisfaction of his ‘* natural” F alien 
tastes. St. Paul, in defiance of his deepest prejudice the t] 
must obey the goad, capitulate to an unseen Victor, ani % yiden¢ 
set out “in perils oft’ to the conversion of the Graceo. © still li 
Roman world. No one who reads the Confessions cay f An 


suppose that St. Augustine, with the soul of a mystic 
and the tastes of a don, enjoyed being an over-drivey 
Bishop, worried by the Donatists, and by the ceaseless 
demands of administrative work. St. Benedict. only 
wanted to “make good men”; and there sprang from 
this desire one of the chief instruments of Europea 
civilization. St. Cuthbert was dragged from his solitary 
prayer on the Farne, and obliged to be a ruler of th 
Church. St. Hildegarde must speak “as the Living 7 
Light demandeth,” and collapsed under the strain of 
resistance, when she tried to disobey the inward Power, 7 
“Repair my Chureh,” said the Voice to St. Franeis 
who was not specially drawn to labours of this kind, 





sé 





What St. Thomas Aquinas felt about his own academy 
earcer can be guessed by those who compare the Suna 
with the Corpus Christi hymns. The note of joy stil 
sounds in the little story of the philosopher putting away 
his pens and parchment, and saying, “ I have seen too 


much ! 


T can write no more.” 

Sometimes the hidden Power makes vet more startling 
demands. It sends one intrepid girl to 
Avignon to face and reprove the Pope, and another from 
a Scottish mill to the African jungle in the same “ royal 
service’; takes Vincent de Paul from the tending of 
sheep that he may become the founder of modern philan- 
thropy; gives a rough and clumsy peasant the passion 
for redemption, and so makes the Curé d’Ars a magnet, § 
drawing to his village confessional every troubled soul F 
in France. And in all these and countless others, it is one 7 
seerct spring of action that operates a diversity of gifts © 
Even George Herbert’s poetry is better understood by us 7 
when we think of that figure prostrate before the altar 
in the tiny church of Bemerton—symbol of a self-immiole- 
tion to the purposes of Reality which every artist: shares 
in some degree—while the parishioners waited for th 
door to be unlocked, and the new rector’s induction to 
begin. 


choices and 


. 


How, then, are we to regard this mysterious passion; | 
and where are we to place it in our chart of the nature of 7 
man? In its highest reaches it may be as rare as any 
other form of genius, and certainly costs more than most: | 
but it never dies out of the world. Yet there is nothing? 
in that world’s life to account for the emergence of Holi) 
ness. It is inexplicable from the naturalistie standpoint. | 
It does not serve the purposes of the race. The saints, 
differing from one another in glory, character and call.) 
do not represent a special triumph of human evolution [ 
They represent the capture and transformation of the) 
creature by an other-worldly energy and love. Tenee} 
their great importance for any deep and rich view of hw) 
man nature ; an importance which belongs to metaphysics 
at Ieast as much as to psychology, and points beyond 





TARDY 


both to the mysterious relation of the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God. 
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Ireland: The Re-Creators 


By E. (2. SomerviItir. 


“GRELAND, with her weather, her manners, and her 
people, has been classified, defined, and card- 
Findexed with determined tidiness, conviction, and—it 


With 


4 equally determined tidiness, new-born and _ zealous, 


1pera. 
Seems 


Nor 


ural” 
{ . . . . . 
' the theory of Irish character, of its engaging impro- 
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) Ireland is reversing these decisions. Cast-iron statistics 
are proving that there are several days in each year 
Experience is showing that 
But 


on which rain does not fall. 
alien visitors are not shot from hehind hedges. 
yidence, its light-hearted lack of business capacity, 
still lingers. 

An authoritative lesson book of the last century laid 


down as a primary fact that ‘The Irish are a merry people 


“merry ” is a 


and fond of Pigs.”” To be described as 


- stain on Irish character so utterly without foundation that 
it need not be contradicted, scarcely even resented. 


It is 
true that the pig touches a deep spot in the heart of the 
people, but it must be said that since the Free State 
Department of Agriculture took matters into its own 
hands, the pig is no longer the gay and leggy household 
pet and companion of yore. That solemn thing known 
as Standardization is befalling him. He, or even she, is 
being registered, A ‘ Department” type has 
fixed and must be conformed to. His once free and 
predatory social life is now strictly conditioned. Vor 
him no more the blazing hearth shall burn. He must 
Instead of partaking at 


been 


live by rule in a hygienic stye. 


i . > t . . . . 
» will of the family meals, he receives at stated intervals 


It is pathetic. Who, it may be 


The answer is Mr. Cosgrave’s 


a measured ration, 
asked, has done this ? 


| Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Patrick Hogan, an authority 
ruthless in well-doing, adamant in enforcing his decrees, 


Nor is the devastation of the domestic life of the pig all. 
At the Minister’s door must be laid the slaughter of 
unnumbered innocents; a slaughter comparable only 
to that of the infant males of Bethlehem. That 
valued and respected member of the farm world, the 
Serub Bull, can no longer gather his wives and family 
about him and roam the roads at will. Childless, he 
passes into Baby Beef? His place is filled by premiumed 
and pedigreed aristocrats, each bull of them approved 
and licensed by the Department. ‘Ten years is a short 
time in which to create a new standard, almost a new 
breed, yet a visit to any of those Agricultural Shows, 
which, in their respective areas, are the thrill and the 
culmination of the farmers’ year, will prove that already 
the foresight of the Department has been. justified. 


once 


Next, in the natural sequence of things, come the co- 
operative Creameries. The application of the principle 
of co-operation to dairy produce was the inspiration of 
one whom all Trish people know and respect as “ Sir 
Horace.” Only an Irishman would have attempted to 
bring about co-operation by means of separators ! 
Nevertheless the attempt was made, and thereby was 
wrought the best work ever done in Ireland. Where Sir 
Horace Plunkett sowed, Mr. Hogan has watered, and the 
farmicrs have got the increase. Not, however, without 
exercising the farmer's traditional right to grumble. To 
scour the milk vessels, to wash the carts that carry them, 
to even the milkers’ the 
opinion of the older generation, senseless refinements, 
absurditics, to which they will never be reconciled save by 
a word we never breathe in Ircland ; we 
Government Tnspector. 

And yct. that older generation 


hands! These are, in 


! 
Wasi 


Coercion say 


how endearing are its 


ways, its speech, even its delinquencies ! 
cowman, who, regarding a sufferer with red murrain, 


says tentatively : 


The ancient 


“There's some that says it’d cure her if a live frog was 
to be put down her throath ! ” 

Or the handyman who has been reproached for 
building the doorway of a pigstye out of the perpendicular, 
and replies by declaring that a merciful God knows there 
is no sense to be having too much taste about a pig’s 
* doore.”’ 

Once upon a time it was said of Ireland, especially 
Southern Ireland, that there were no roads in it, only 
cart-tracks. There truth in this than the 
patriotic Munsterman would admit. Until he bought a 
motor; then, probably, his comments would be of the 
nature of those that, in classic legend, brought ley 
assistance to a bishop. 

Things are different now. Gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, mile after mile has been missionized. Tic 
crooked has been made straight and the rough places 
plain. And this, also, has been the work of the Cosgrave 
Administration ; of grants intelligently applied, of a far- 
seeing policy that, recognizing the commercial value of 
tourists, recognized also that to encourage them and 


was more 


their motors, it was necessary to mend our ways. 

Last summer, on a beautiful afternoon of mid-July. I 
travelled some thirty to forty miles of County Cork road, 
and as [ journeyed, [ bethought me of a time, nine vears 
ago now, when a journey to England had, perforce, to be 
begun by this road, as the railway line was torn up and no 
trains were running. On the roads all the bridges were 
broken, and here and there trees were felled across the 
But a 


hardy hireling Ford car diverged into bogs, and splashed 


way, and trenches were cut from fence to fenee. 


through streams, and bumped along stony bohireens, and 
I accomplished my journey (and—- it hinted 
my driver had a safe permit from the Free State army, 


Now, I sped 


may be 
and a free pass from the Republicans !). 
along 2 smooth high road, with rebuilt bridges and 


filled. 


I was on my wav to see the head of the Government 


trenches 


who had mended the roads, and had made Ireland safe 
for the wayfarer. '¢he function was the naming of a life- 
boat, and the scene a fishing village that straggled along 
the shore of a winding arm of the sea. The people of the 
village had realized that greatness was being thrust upon 
them, and they had met it bravely. Dozens of humble 
little pennons, evidently home-made, strung on strings 
across the street, flapped languidly in the light wind that 
was roughening to blue the pale green waters of the 
harbour. Laurel and fuchsia branches were planted in 
the tar barrels whose contents had helped to give new life 
to the road. A guard of honour, composed of Civic 
Guardsmen and the crew of the life-boat, was drawn up 
by the roadside, awaiting the arrival of the President and 
Mrs. Cosgrave. The long picr was crowded with visitors ; 
at the farther end of it a rough platform had been crected ; 
in the water just below the end of the pier, the life-boat 
awaited baptism. 

The ceremony was performed by Mrs. Cosgrave : 
lengthy names, Christian and surname (those I believe of 
the donors) were bestowed upon the boat, and then the 
platform was tried to its utmost capacity and the speeches 
began. Various dignitaries, clerical, civic, members of 
the Dail, officials connected with the business in hand, 
All spoke. One is aware that such things 


twa 


were there. 
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must be, and one bears them (one hopes) with respectable 
fortitude, and at length the man we had come to hear 
stood up. Mr. Cosgrave has been, naturally, much 
photographed, but a thumbnail sketch at first hand may 
be permitted. 

What I saw was a small man, with a high forehead, a 
crest of fairish hair, a face of old-fashioned type, with a 
profile that recalled—to this onlooker at least—the features 
of one who was known at the time of the Union as 
** Incorruptible,” Chief Justice Charles Kendal Bushe. 
The manner was one of dignity, and of self confidence, 
and of courage. Here, unmistakeably, was a man who 
had been tried high, and had risen above the trials. The 
speech was short and to the point, and it was spoken 
without effort in a voice that was pleasant to listen to. 
Here was a man of mark. And then I thought of what 
he had faced during the stormy past, of how he had 
created order out of chaos, and, in a time of world- 
poverty, had kept our country’s head above water. 

The signing of the Treaty has discovered much that was 
unexpected in the Irish Free State, but nothing of which 
she can be more proud than of her President. 


Vachel Lindsay 


By Srepnien GRatam. 

FEXHE poet in a sad era died of heart failure. He lived 

by singing and sang ever louder as the clouds grew 
darker. The greatest American poet of this age died in 
the house where lie was born, in the city he idealized, in 
poverty. Too often he invited his young audience to 
listen ‘‘ while the lions roar.” America could not take 
‘are of him. When the Lindsay boom had passed he 
became a characteristic back number of the Jazz Age, an 
old gramophone record: He lost his intellectual and 
adult following. Only the schools and the colleges of 
America remained with him. 

There was a dead period in Lindsay's writing, and that 
seemed to confirm the opinion that he was merely the 
poet of an hour. His last long effective poem was “ Johnny 
Appleseed,” published several years ago in the Spectator. 
This dead period followed two events in his life, a bitter 
disillusionment in love and the death of his devoted 
mother. He seemed to lose his inspiration and did not 
catch it again till he had married and saw his children 
dancing before him. But during the last two years he 
has written several beautiful poems equal to the best 
that he composed during the early period of his life. I 
heard him recite them last year. They were children’s 
fantasies, written for his own children, derived from their 
games and whimsies and dances in the old house in 
Springfield. Te was in New York. No one in particular 
wished to sce him. He had fallen from his great estate. 
Even the schools and the colleges seemed to be falling away 
from him. His agent, himself involved in financial difli- 
culties, was pathetically apologetic. Lindsay was in debt 
and felt lucky when he picked up fifty dollars through the 
publication of one of these inimitable new poems. There 
was 2 strain of sadness in him which I never encountered 
when we were tramping together. But he said in answer 
to my congratulations: “ Well, I shall be content to 
start at the foot of Parnassus and climb it again in the 
steps of my children.” 

Vachel Lindsay was not characteristic of modern 
America. He never hymned business or mechanical 
progress or saw happiness in material prosperity. He 
resisted the false glamour of the big cities. He disliked 


the “‘ square-toed,” the men with the “ roller-top minds.” 
Asked what he would do with a million dollars he once 
said: ‘I would change them to dimes, dump them in 

















Je 
pa, 
the State House yard, and Ict anyone come and ;, — 
away as much as he wanted.” As a boy he came deaf for 
under the influenee of John Ruskin, whom he transla comn 
into the American slogan : ‘* Good art is democracy ; ae sale 
art is mob law.” He believed that commercial life a5 J% chero 
know it is a jungle, and that mankind could not 20 gm on a 
living in that jungle. His faith was in the high schol that 
the younger generation craving poetry and the out critic 
doors. “ Babbit, your day is surely past,” he wre unctt 
“The Virginians are coming again.” And by Virginigll whic 
he meant men and women with leisure and spaciousygy our 6 
in their lives, with the code of good manners of the ¢ Wi 
South. Most 
In polities he called himself a Jeffersonian Democyie very 
but in truth he did not correspond to any category gy wear 
politician. He craved national leadership and was \q) black 
entirely cold by Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hooyp. brim 
Bryan and Roosevelt’ were his heroes.  ‘ Rooseygy repal 
was the first president to open the doors of Er 
White House to the artist and the writer on at led we f 
equal terms with bankers and politicians.’ He hatedt™ and: 
dirty side of America and the alliance between the hy at th 
room and the political boss, and it was for that reayy but : 
more than for any belief in tectotalism as such that) like | 
worked for the Anti-Saloon League. In recent years\f) roun 
had wine in his house and drank it with his guests. P; | prop 
haps also marriage mellowed him and compromised jig) vari 
Puritanism. He had even been a non-smoker. It ye flav’ 
surprising to sit with him in his home, drinking Int 
wine and smoking cigarettes. E jewe 
He found Elizabeth, his wife, in the Rockies ; a pret@ i 
and capable college girl, more than twenty years yougg, © 
than himself, modern and sophisticated, He ado not | 
her to a point that was almost embarrassing to @ exc! 
guest. Elizabeth and the two children were thf reve 
delight of his life. He taught Nicholas and Susan ig atm 
dance to his poems and to recite them too. And he wig Spa 
poems for them. Wherever he went, away from hom, the 
reciting, he took the portrait of his wife and those ti in t] 
with him. Remarkable children! Both should be hea tree 
of in the future, and I should not be surprised if E offe 
were both in the world of literature. They and ty sug! 
poems are Vachel Lindsay’s legacy to the world. and 
bea 
Passant Regardant we 
The Shwe Dagon - 
By Perer FLEMING. de | 
ryMik Shwe Dagoén Pagoda dominates Rangoon. If litt 
would dominate most places. It is taller than & | the 
Paul’s Cathedral and covered from top to bottom wit) apr 
pure gold. It is visible from almost any point in Rangos - 
—a tapered, gleaming cone rising from an indeterminal) \ 
huddle of shrines and trees on top of a little hill. Ti 54" 
traveller, from whom courtesy to his hosts demands a goof art! 
many raptures, is grateful for such explicit, elementi lad 
splendour to exclaim over. Cuy 
To-day the Shwe Dagon is little visited by European} boy 
because they make you take off your shoes. The foreigner int 
exemption from this rule was recently rescinded by wal tea 
(I was told later) of a political gesture. But at the ting lig! 
we knew nothing of this. We took off our shoes, and eve} ot! 
our socks, without a murmur, and, leaving these insignia, WE 
of Empire behind us in the ear, began to mince rathep yel 
uncertainly up a long, dirty flight of stone steps. th 
This approach to the centre of Burmese religious lifes eff 
predominantly secular in its atmosphere. Occasionally Pa 
as you climb, you pass between an enormous pair og St 
involved, unhappy dragons or of lions, fantasticated out of olc 
recognition by the conventions of theistie heraldry. Bu) 1" 
| pa 
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for the most part your surroundings are unashamedly 
commercial. The steps are lined with booths offering for 
sale candles, Buddhas, trinkets, books, carving, and 
cheroots. Your ascent, in fact, lies through an areade 
on a more inclined, but not a more exalted plane than 
that of Burlington ; and before you commit yourself to 
criticism you may recall that these booths have discreet, 
unctuous parallels in the shops (or more probably shoppes) 
which sell picture postcards and the like in the shadow of 
our own cathedrals. 

When we were there the market seemed a trifle sluggish. 
Most of the booths were in charge of girls, some of them 
very pretty, most of them very cheerful, and all of them 
wearing on their heads the traditional pot-shaped bun of 
black hair: sleek, formal, and symmetrical, like a squat but 
pbrimless top-hat. With the passers-by they exchanged 
repartee, if nothing else, at a profit. 

Emerging, at the top of the steps, into the sunlight, 
we found ourselves on a wide circular platform of stone 
and marble, high above Rangoon, The pagoda soared up 
at the blue sky, very bright and close and overpowering : 
but at this short range rather unnatural than impressive, 
like a wedding-cake on a lawn. Clustered hugger-mugger 
round its base were numberless small shrines. each the 
‘property or memorial of a different family, and all very 
various in quality and design. Pomp and prodigality were 
flavoured disarmingly with trash and inconsequence. 
In the nearest shrine, under a glass case, were displayed 
jewels, an ormulu clock with one hand, exquisite carvings 
in ivory and silver, some wax fruit, and a glass eye. 

On that day the Shwe Dagodn was not crowded, but I do 
not think it can ever seemempty. The word shrine suggests 
exclusiveness, and our bare feet had prepared us to be 
reverent. But awe was curiously out of place. The 
atmosphere was informal to the point of domesticity. 
Sparrows, pigeons, crows, dogs, and poultry mingled with 
the gods on equal terms. There was a last year’s nest 
in the angle of one Buddha’s elbow. Kites cruised over the 
trees which stood up among the shrines. The stubs of 
offered candles guttered on little charred shelves which 
suggested hearths rather than altars. People drifted to 
and fro with so little of devotional purpose in their 
bearing that you could not tell those who had said their 
prayers from those who had still to do so 

Something about the place suggests a nursery—the 
nursery of a spoilt child liable to attacks of nostalgie 
de la boue. Its treasures are at once a hoard and a 
litter—a jumble of the tawdry and the magnificent, 
the incredible and the everyday. A queer place to 
approach with bare feet, we reflected, almost hopping 
with agony over the grilling marble. 

We sat down to count our blisters, Beside us three 
squeaky children were rehabilitating some discarded 
artificial flowers which they hoped to sell again. A 
lady, prostrate in prayer, glanced sideways out of her 
cupped hands to see if her cheroot, balanced on a mateh- 
box, was still alight. Opposite was a lane, aimless, 
intriguing, overhung with trees and carved caves of 
teak. Up and down it, in and out of the pools of sun- 
light, brightly clothed figures drifted and replaced each 
other in a gorgeous unpredictable sequence. The monks 
wear pongyis—robes like togas, of a rich, satisfying 
yellow ; and these sounded a clear recurrent note above 
the harmonies and discords of colour, as valuable to the 
effect of the whole as the Guardsmen’s tunies in the 
Park on Sundays. Two beggars squatted in the fore- 
ground on the hot marble: poor men, no doubt, and 
old, but neither of them stricken, as far as one could 
judge, with worse than acute boredom. A rich man 
passed behind them, fat, and waddling with the dis- 


show-piece. 


gruntled swagger of prosperity. Without looking round, 
the beggars rattled the annas in their tin cups and began 
to intone less perfunctorily than usual. No doubt they 
could smell riches. In the nearest shrine a priest picked 
up a heavy antler and with it struck twice on a colossal 
bell. The bell gave out a mean, unauthoritative note. 
Nothing happened. . . Presently we got up and went 
away, with a kind of furtive prancing motion, to find 
our shoes. 

From a distance the Shwe Dagén is too much of a 
All day it stands up in glittering, unchal- 
lenged prominence under a blue sky. You tire of such 
unrelenting domination. Perhaps because you have 
exclaimed so often and so fervently, a reaction sets in, 
You begin to qualify your praises. “A little blatant?” 
you murmur: “a little too much on one note?” .. « 

It is only at dusk that it comes into its own, From 
the outskirts of the town I watched it through the transi- 
tion from day to night. It was framed between two palm 
trees against a cool, soft curtain of clouds. As the sun 
dropped the sheen died on it and it lost its garishness, 
so that soon it was pale and reticent and dignified com- 
pared with the gaudy sprawling flames of sunset. Thin 
separate veils of mist rested on the trees and houses 
below it. Presently they were pricked with lights. 
Everything was quiet. The cicadas hardly imposed 
their unobtrusive barrage of sound on the silenee. A 
dog barked. <A bird of which I did not know the name 
called sleepily. ‘Two kites, and then another two, flew 
slowly along a runnel of clear sky the colour of a duck’s 


egg. The Shwe Dagon turned slowly from old gold to 
silver. It seemed to withdraw itself, to become an 


observer rather than a cynosure, exchanging flamboyance 
for mystery. Strange alchemy had heightened its value. 

But only for a moment. The last of the light went 
swiftly. Night rushed the last defences of the day, 
and simultaneously the Shwe Dag6n was recaptured. A 
glow crept up its base, flood-lighting declared itself 


against the darkness. In two minutes it was enthroned 


-again, lording it over a vanished world in facile, over- 


stated magnificence, barbaric, yet self-conscious; the 


victim of a coup de thédtre. 


Poetry 
Gold 


A DOMESTIC DIALOGUE 
* Aut gold is fled,” I hear you say, 
“From this poor realm of ours to-day ; 
Rapacious men from foreign lands 
With systematic sinuous hands 
Have borne it off across the sea 
Till none is left for you and me.” 
Courage, my love, for I will make 
A list of gold that none can take. 
Veined gold of drooping chestnut leaves ; 
Starred gold of stonecrop on the eaves ; 
Frail flattened coins that shake and spin 
Between the birch-tree’s fingers thin ; 
Lace-gold of bracken; gold that lies 
IIeaped in the cornfields’ treasuries ; 
Gold of sharp quince, smooth bergamot, 
Silk plum and velvet apricot, 
Marigold, musk and tormentil — 
These, look, and these, are with us still. 


Heavy and sad, you shake your head: 
* Even these, and these, will soon be dead.” 
Well, and what then? We still can share 
The gleam of gold that lingers there 
Entrapped in our Betsinda’s hair. 
JAN STRUTHER. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


| ORD ROWTON, when I used to see him in his later 
4 years, would quote sentences from Disraeli’s table- 
talk. One of these was that the real trouble about demo- 
cratic government was the cumbrousness of its technique. 
The remedy, as we found in the War, is for a nation to 
give a free hand to its leaders when rapid decisions are 
necessary ; a free people has a great capacity for trust. 
But, apart from a crisis where the need is urgent and 
easily intelligible, to convince many millions may be a 
lengthy affair. We see this in America to-day. The 
recent troubles have taught the world a good deal of 
elementary economics, particularly the great truth that 
nothing has any intrinsic value. But America, which 
till yesterday stood outside the compulsory education of 
misfortune, appears to be still unenlightened. The recent 
debates in Congress reveal a strange ignorance of the 
causes of the world’s difficulties, which are also the causes 
of America’s own. She cannot sell unless she is prepared 
to buy, and she has cut deep trenches across the natural 
highroad of commerce. It is impossible to believe that 
various distinguished Senators could talk in such a strain, 
unless they. felt bound to express the convictions of a 
multitude behind them, for the American Congressman has 
always been more of a delegate than a representative. 
The chief problem to-day is how to get the mass of the 
American people into a different frame of mind. You 
may convert a Cabinet within a reasonable time, but mass 
persuasion is a slow business, and a distracted world 
cannot afford to wait. 
X* * * * 

Those who busy themselves with preserving public 
amenities sometimes spoil their by a shallow 
aestheticism. Our islands are crowded and people must 
somehow live and work and get about: all we can do is 
to see that these facilities are provided with a minimum 
of disfigurement. ‘ Where no oxen are, the crib is 
clean; but much increase is by the strength of the ox.” 
But for the invention of sky-writing I can see no justifica- 
tion on any ground of public interest. The objectors to 
it have been compared by its supporters to the objectors 
to the first railways; but there is no parallel. The 
railways met a genuine public need, but what benefit to 
the public can there be in disfiguring the night sky with 
advertisements of X’s corsets or Y’s patent medicines ? 
The advertiser has plenty of other channels for his 
trade, and, since advertising is a competitive business, 
if the thing were once permitted it would be indefinitely 
extended. Whether in town or country it can only be a 
foolish vandalism,which—apart from scientific experiments 

should be discouraged in the interests of everybody. 


"ase 


* * s x 
that Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
retired from the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
is ninety-one years of age, and considers that his health 
may suffer from further continuance in office! May he 
have vears of leisure still before him, for he is the most 
wonderful old man in the world. His career bridges the 
generations, for he fought for the North in the Civil 
War. He has been a distinguished professor, a writer of 
classic text-books, and a judge whose influence upon the 
law of his country is comparable to that of Story and 
John Marshall. But, above all, he was the best of hosts 
and the most delightful of companions—still is, as those 
who have recently visited him in Washington know. The 
older generation in America produced many_ brilliant 
talkers—I need only cite Choate and Henry Adams—but 
I should put Mr. Justice Holmes’ conversation above 
that of any American I have ever met ; and on this side 


I see 


his only rivals were Lord Rosebery and Arthur Balfoy 
at their best. He had wit, wide knowledge, and the moy 
delicate urbanity. Perhaps a great lawyer is the beg 
talker, for his mind has flexibility and precision, an 
when he turns from his dry speciality to matters of genera! 
interest he has often a curiously boyish gusto, 

* aK * * 


The news that Mr. Smyth, the conqueror of Kamet, js 
organizing an expedition to attempt Nanga Parbat is of 
the first importance to mountaineers. For the great 
Kashmir peak which guards the Upper Indus, though 
only sixth in actual height, is one of the most spectacula 
mountains in the world, and its north face, with its 
24,000 feet of rock and glacier, is scarcely excelled in the 7 
Himalayas for savage majesty. A. F. Mummery, one of 7 
the greatest of modern climbers, went there with Professo 7 
Norman Collie in 1895, and after reaching 20,000 feet ing 7 
solitary ascent-—he had one Gurkha with him—perished 7 
mysteriously in crossing a pass, probably from an ava § 
lanche. Mountaineers have always believed the Nang [ 
Parbat could be climbed, but it will be a stiff job, for the | 
technical difficulties are severe. These, and not the 4 
altitude, are the barrier, for the recent German expe P 
dition to Kanchenjunga reached approximately the? 
height of the summit—26,000 odd feet. Everest. wil 
probably yield to the first strong party who are favoured § 
by the weather; Kanchenjunga, it is generally agreed, wil 
not be climbed by our present methods; but Nang 
Parbat is a hopeful proposition. The conquest of » 
famous and beautiful a peak would have more in it to 
interest the world than the attainment of a_ greater 
altitude on some shapeless lump like K* hidden in the 
recesses of the Karakoram. 

* * * * 


It is very rare to find anyone who has not written af 


book. Such is the result of a widely diffused education, 
Most of them are novels, and since everybody is said to 
be capable of writing one good novel, there is no reason 
to complain of the universality of the practice. IT should 
have thought that the increase of the output would have 
meant a stiffening of the canons of judgement ; just as our 
standards in golf are far higher than in the days when 


the game was confined to a few red-coated gentlemen at > 


St. Andrews. But the opposite seems to be the case. 
When I glance at the ugly, black-type advertisements of 
new novels in the Sunday papers, I find that almost 
every week produces a volume which some more or less 
reputable critic has pronounced to be a masterpiece anda 
work of genius. Our critics are notably benevolent 
nowadays, which may not be a bad thing. But I ama 
little alarmed by the dilapidation of our critical termino- 
logy which the fashion implies. If we dispense these 
apocalyptic compliments to work of average talent, we 
‘an write at no higher power of a new Dickens or Tolstoy. 
The alternative view is that we are really living in an 


epoch of unparalleled creative genius—which f would like 


to believe, but cannot. 
* * * * 


What is the most biting thing ever said by a statesman 
about a political opponent ? I have always put highest 
Disraeli’s description of John Stuart Mill as a finishing 
governess, and the saying, usually attributed to Lord 


Balfour, that if a certain politician had a little more brains f 


But here is an acid 
quarter. Gladstone’s 


he might be described as half-witted. 
comment from an unexpected 


style was too torrential as a rule to permit of epigram.— 
But he once observed of a man whom he distrusted that 

“he was of a composition to which water would add 
stability. 
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The Theatre 


Two Olivers”; A play in three acts by Georg Kaiser. 
"Translated into English by David Joseph, At the Gate 


Theatre. 

Tr is something of a paradox, and perhaps a misfortune, 
that in the theatre the universality of appreciation which 
any work can enjoy must be in direct proportion to its exclusive 
individuality. The problem becomes easier if the author 
can be related to any distinctive category, if his work can be 
considered as a functional unit in a larger compound. It is the 
absence of any such possible classification that makes the 

sition of Georg Kaiser difficult to estimate. Confronted 
with the task of reflecting aspects of conditions in many 
ways analogous to those dealt with by John Webster, he has 
chosen a method (accentuated in this case by the rather 
hysterical production) which in the absence of this collective 
unity of purpose may appear to mirror a certain artistic 
dishonesty. The failure of his predecessors to evolve anything 
which we might pardonably miscall a tradition has conspired 
to make him cut his cloth by the measure of expressionism. 
But in this play the cloak that in the past has covered such 
a multitude of dramatic sins has worn threadbare (in 
Oktobertag, a later play, as Mr. Charles Spencer in his bio- 
graphical note to the programme perhaps too optimistically 
asserts, he has discarded it altogether). Here the stage-effects 
which in a “* productionist ** play are supposed to take the 
place of concentrated dialogue are not part of the essential 
architecture, but are purely ornate. Tacked haphazardly on 
to the unsubstantial skeleton, they can only confuse the issue. 

The plot deals with the fortunes of Oliver, a down-at-heel 
music hall artist, engaged by Olivia, a lady strangely unem- 
phatic for her behaviour, to impersonate her departed lover, 
to whom he is supposed to bear a likeness. Oliver falls in 
love with the object of his professional admiration, and 
jealously resentful of his part shoots his model on his return. 
He is pronounced a lunatic and removed to an asylum. The 
curtain falls as he prepares to issue Imperial decrees in his 
position of Tsar of the Russias. 

Thus stated, the structure has all the virtues of its umassum- 
ing, though inconclusive, conciseness. Herr Kaiser, however, 
manages to embellish it with unexpected intricacies. The 
characters are transformed from visible realities into (in this 
case only too literally) invisible fantasies. Conciseness must 
be achieved by completeness, by the inclusion of the necessary, 
rather than by the exclusion of what is merely of secondary 
importance. Herr Kaiser reverses the process: he excludes 
almost all that is necessary. 

Of the production Jit can be said that, as far as we can 
judge, it supported the intentions of the author. But Mr. 
Peter Godfrey who, as well as undertaking the leading part, 
directed it, seemed in two minds about both. Miss Enid 
Lindsey, as Oliver’s wife, gave, in those parts of the play 
which emerged more clearly from the religious gloom, a clever 
and firmly chiselled performance ; and Mr. Anthony Eustrel, 
as the manager of the music hall who seduces Oliver's daughter, 
was convincingly, if conventionally, diabolic. The point 
of which Herr Kaiser has apparently lost sight is that in the 
artist the ability to present what is morbid or unpleasant is 
complementary to the power of reflecting the opposite. Without 
this comes confusion. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 

Art 


The French Exhibition 


Ix my previous article I arrived at the close of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the French Revolution. The 
greatest age of French painting was still to be born, but in the 
transition years between the passing of the eighteenth and the 
full budding of the nineteenth we have David, Ingres and 
Delacroix, the protagonists in the battle between the classicists 
and the romanticists. It is perhaps fortunate that all these 
Were portrait painters as well as constructors of pictures. 
The enormous St. Symphorien by Ingres, and Justice de 
Trajan by Delacroix, which have been brought from Autun 
and Rouen, will I am afraid, arouse little emotion save that 
of wonder for their size ; but the portraits and drawings of the 
painters of the Republic and the Empire are another matter, 


I would like to mention David’s A Young Girl, La Belle Zelie 
by Ingres, and Henri Hugues by Delacroix. Géricault and 
Baron Gros (the former by far the more important) are, of 
course well represented, but in this brief space their names 
must suffice. Delacroix, however, and Géricault should be 
studied well at Burlington House, because they are the fore- 
runners of the colourist revolution. 

How rich these years were to be-—Corot, Daumier, Millet 
and Daubigny ! So with the mid-century we come to Courbet 
~—that lusty, single-minded realist who went his way unmoved 
by unfriendly criticism and was proud to let his pictures be 
judged by that of the great masters of the past. He handed 
on to Manet his style and his belief that common, familiar 
scenes should be painted in the great manner. The pleinairiste 
doctrine was not worked out till 1871 or thereabouts, and 
throughout the decade that preceded this doctrine, Renoir, 
Monet, and Cezanne were all largely influenced by Courbet. 
These young painters, who were to become in due time the 
great Impressionists, viewed Manet with a certain hieratic 
admiration, partly because of his character and partly, no 
doubt, because he was the heir of the Master Courbet. 

Few people, I think, after having seen the French paintings 
of the nineteenth century, will hesitate to say that Manet is 
really the great master. Degas, magnificently represented ; 
Renoir, not so well save for the superb La Loge; Monet, 
Berthe Morisot, Sisley, Pissarro—all these are given all the 
honour that is due to them, but it is definitely Manct’s exhibi- 
tion. Le Bon Bock, Les Bulles de Savon, Le Bar aux Folies 
Bergére, Le Bateau de Folkestone, Argenteuil: Les Canotiers, 
Le Linge and Argenteuil are an amazing collection to see on 
one occasion. Yes, Manet is the great master. Degas, the 
great graphic impressionist, must be taken for granted here. 
I could wish, however, that his brilliant follower, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, were better represented. 

With Seurat, Impressionism comes to a close and_ post- 
Impressionism begins its career. Neither he, nor Cézanne, are 
really shown, in spite of fine examples, to be of the stature 
which they in fact possess ; but it is enough to be grateful for 
what we have. Gauguin, who stands as a post-impressionist 
between Seurat and Cézanne, is about as well represented as 
is possible. I have neglected in this notice much which 
deserves mention, but space is not unlimited, and I can make 
no more than a reference to the drawings, the objets d'art, and 
to the sculptures. Those who go to the French Exhibition will 
find out its superlative qualities and its defects for themselves. 

While discussing French art, it might be useful for those 
who have been unfamiliar with later nineteenth-century paint- 
ing to visit the two exhibitions of twentieth-century French 
paintings at the Lefevre and Leicester Galleries respectively. 
At the British Museum, also, following the example established 
with the Flemish, Italian and Persian Exhibitions, a special 
exhibition of illuminated MSS is on view in the Grenville 
Library of the Museum, and a display of drawings and prints 
is being shown in the Edward VII galleries. 

Davip FincnaM. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” JANUARY 2I1stT, 1832. 
Tare Merroro.is, 

A numerous meeting of the proprietors of Coffeehouses was held 
on Tuesday, at Marshall's Coffeehouse, in the Strand, to adopt final 
measures for the purpose of procuring the sanction of the Legislature 
to allow them to open their houses at four in the morning in summee 
and five in winter. 

A scheme is now under serious consideration, by which a consider 
able public saving may, it is supposed, be effected. The whole of 
the Government Funds and Exchequer Bills now held by the Bank, 
excluding the Bank Stock, which amounts to sixteen millions 
sterling, is proposed to be redeemed by an issue of Government 
notes, to be called Stock notes. The effeet of this measure would 
be the saving of about four per cent. per annum on the sixteen 
millions (or 640,000/.), which Government now pay to the Bank 
for the advances that establishment makes on Pension Annuities and 
Exchequer Bills. 

Tue Country. 

Tt scems that the city of Bristol claims to be exempt from the pay- 
ment of prosecutors’ expenses in criminal cases ; in consequence ot 
which, if the prosecutor declare his inability to pay his own, the 
prisoner is, as a matter of course, discharged. A ‘* Crown Lawyer,’ 
writing to the Times, says that Bristol is, by this means, ~ the 
nucleus of all the thieves in that part of the kingdom, by lessening 
the probability of their prosecution.” This gives a clue to the 
riots, and an important one, 
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Country Life 


Historic THaMEs. 

That useful and charming form of literature, invented by 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, con- 
sisting of a sort of historico-aesthetic survey of a selected 
piece of country, continues to expand ; and the latest volume 
is to the credit of those who can carry the plan or survey 
into action. The Middlesex and Surrey County Councils 
have joined hands to produce a sketch of The Thames from 
Puiney to Staines (St. Dominic’s Press, Hassocks, Sussex, 5s.). 
The book gives a delightful picture, enhanced by many 
good photographs, of these historic reaches of the Thames ; 
but the purpose and intention of the book are what matters. 
It is a preface to compulsory preservation. On this survey 
and others like it will be founded the regional plans that alone 
can put an end to hugger-mugger ‘“ development,” with 
apologies for the word. In the sum of things they will 
direct economic hardly less than aesthetic progress. ‘The 
Thames plays many parts: it is a commercial waterway, 
a playground, a water provider, a drain and a reason for 
dwelling-houses. All its uses have to be assured, and only 
a reasoned and wide plan can prevent one use spoiling 
another. 

* c * * 

The dangers to the Thames-by-London are great. Even 
such famous spots as Ranelagh have no assurance of being 
left to the control of a mere private society. Syon House 
and Park are a threatened gem; the Garden House, the 
Georgian boathouse, the rare and priceless trees, the open 
lands. If the Duke of Northumberland liked to sell to the 
highest bidder, the whole glory might perish, from the trees 
and the Adam designs to Lady Jane Grey’s barge! It is a 
happy preliminary that the Urban District concerned has a 
plan which schedules the Park as a permanent open space ; 
and the district has been * zoned” for dwelling-houses, for 
industry and for open spaces. But a wider and more certain 
scheme is necessary. The view from Richmond Hill, famous 
the world over, may easily be desecrated ; and the Thames 
is not only beautiful: it is deeper in history than any river 
in the world, and the value of the associations is admirably 
sketched in this survey. I should like to see every County 
Council or group of Councils in Britain do a like service for 
the chief river or seafront within their sphere ; and follow 
the survey with a regional plan both of preservation and 
development. Something similar is, I believe, designed for 
the Lea, humbie though it is. What of the Wye and Severn, 
and the Ouses and Avons, and of lesser streams where the 
salmon run no longer ? 

* * * * 

The point on which the nation itself must come to a 
decision is the method of compensation. Beauty is value ; 
for some people will give immense sums for the right to spoil 
it. The private owner who sees his acres acquiring building- 
site value will ultimately yield, either himself or his successors. 
The councils may not have the money to buy at once ; and it 
seems unjust to rob a man of his approaching profits by 
scheduling potential building land as a permanent open space. 
A compromise is possible. A large number of private owners 
(to whom Lord Astor and Lord Desborough have given a 
stimulating lead) are ready to have their acres so scheduled. 
All that is necessary for a wide acceptance of the regional plan 
that so prohibits “ development,” in its base and technical 
sense, is some standing arrangement with the authorities who 
assess for death duties. We have had a particular example 
this week on the Thames itself of the generous and eager 
assistance of land owners. Colonel Ffennell has co-operated 
with the scheme to make a great boulevard along the Isis 
by Godstow ; and his gift may be compared with the offers 
of Lord Astor and Lord Desborough when the first great 
survey was composed by Professors Abercrombie and Adshead, 
und Lord Mayo of the Thames from Cricklade to Staines 
on behalf of the Thames branch of the C.P.R.E. 

ProGress AT WIUIPSNADE. 

The evolution of Whipsnade into the Zoo of the future 

moves apace. When some of us first visited the place many 


years ago, before it was so much as fenced, what most struc 


the imagination was the natural dips in the chalk. It seem, 

that an engineer could very simply deepen such hollows ay 
cut others so that they would make barless cages, The, 
was the opportunity to contrive homes either with chalk waj 
or cut off by chalk crevasses. Some of these hollows were y 
once used for smaller mammals, such as wombats, and th 
most engaging gophirs, which I found more amusing to watch iy 
the Canadian Selkirks even than the grizzly bear. But th 
larger natural enclosure, more or less on the Hagenbeg 
model, was not seen; and though the general conversion ¢ 
the place was more ingenious in plan and more attractive jy 
result than we had imagined, there remained a certain dis 
appointment at the absence of the dens we had imagined, 

* * * * 


That deficiency is now being made good at great spect 
The work is rather more laborious and costly than som) 
expected, for the native chalk (which comes within an inch qj) 
two of the surface) needs considerable reinforcement ; byt 
the Bostock lions will soon be seen in a lair delved intl 4 
natural rock ; and one of the chief criticisms of Whipsna& q 
from the visitor's point of view will be answered. It seemedi)_ 
some too empty. The bluebell walks, the oak and fir woods ani) 
the sixty-mile view were not in some quarters thought sufficient | 
substitute for “ close-ups ” of the animals of the world. Th) 
breezy height has been found congenial both to the birds any 
beasts of many different climes. It is proving a success a 
health resort ; and there have been many fewer strays tha) 
many people expected. It seemed not unlikely that many } 
birds, however carefully looked after, would effect an escape, 
but only two, I believe, are known to have wandered into th © 
wilds of Bedfordshire. ; 

* * * * 





* Escapes,” now a technical word for escaped captives, ar 
much commoner than is generally realized. In the anna? 
records of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists Society (pr.) 


cured from the Hon. Secretary, 31 Surrey Street, Norwich) q 


are references to a Chile widgeon, a stork, and perhaps an ibis, 
that must have been once tame. 
tinually wandering ; and such pheasants as Amherst and Reeve 
may be met every day in the Midlands, not to mention thf 
barking deer, the grey squirrel and the muskrat. 
of Canadian geese, now very firmly established in Britain, 
sprang from released birds. It is surprising that the guina 
fowl, which many people attempted to naturalize, is only ty 
be found in domestic guise. 

* * * * 


Once or twice, at any rate, quail have been released in) 


this country, but the quail that have been recorded are proper 
migrants. 


further East. The bird nests regularly in France (where | 


often met it dyring the War) and should cross the Channel, 


If it be true, as is probable, that several pairs nested this las 


summer in Norfolk, we may perhaps expect the species tof 


become a more regular summer visitor. 
* * * * 
A Rar Year. 

Stories of the abnormal number of rats come from all parts 
of the country ; and there are particular places much in need 
of a pied piper. This sudden multiplication, though it is 
always associated with a wet summer, is not easy to explain, 
A great deal of scientific destruction is undertaken. I know 
one farm where the use of poison gas, pumped into any visible 
hole, is a regular part of the routine. The gas is singularly 
deadly, but the swarm of rats continues large in spite of it, 
and they do vastly greater damage than all the rest df 
the animals put together. They destroy even floors and 
walls, and in this way cost the railway companies, for example, 
serious sums of money. Stations for some reason are peculiarly 
populous ; and you cannot either gas station rats effectively 
or copy the sailors and keep a multitude of cats. The subject 
is worth the attention of the man of science. 

W. Bracnu Tuomas, 





Ornamental duck are con) 


The trike) 


Years ago they were common enough. They were) 
for example, shot in several successive years by a Pembroke.) 
shire sportsman, some fifty years ago; and were commone! 
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Letters to the Editor 


{In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more atiention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Weel:.’—Ed. SpEcTATOR.| 


FREE TRADE versus PROTECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sin,—A tariff that will not increase exports is of no use to 
Britain or to any other country under modern conditions of 
production. How, then, can a tariff increase exports ? 
Only by combining reciprocity with resistance. Tariffs are 
political weapons, a fact which must be grasped to enable us 
to hold firmly this nettle of trade warfare. 

To increase exports we must enlarge the area of open 
exchange. Unconditional free imports have obviously failed 
because they have lacked the offensive necessary. Ordinary 
retaliative tariffs have failed because they have always put @ 
premium on the raising of other tariff walls higher. Mr. 
Runciman’s statement that our duties are imposed upon goods, 
not on the countries from which the goods come, does not face 
facts, and obscures the issue, which is that tarifis are offensive 
and counter tariffs must measure exactly the degree of 
obstruction and penalize other States cach according to its 
obstruction to our trade. 

At the same time (and this is the saving clause of a tariff 
to increase exports), it must automatically respond to the 
lowering of the level of obstruction by any other State, so that 
if a State desires to enter our market more freely it can do so 
without negotiation by lowering or throwing down its own 
tariff wall. In this way only can be ensured trade reciprocity 
all over the world and a larger area of open exchange. In this 
way only can we reward our low tariff friends and discriminate 
rightly against our high-tariff enemies in the world trade war. 

Every country should be given its trade obstruction index 
number, and our tariff should be based on the average level of 
that obstruction, everything coming from the State concerned 
paying that single rate of duty as a toll on its trade obstruction, 
the same being automatically revised upwards or downwards 
as the obstructing State changed its policy. 

It must be acknowledged that unconditional free imports 
did give us the advantage of the best footing in the world so 
far as the cost of material and of living are concerned. Our 
people have rightly feared to lose that position. It is therefore 
imperative that any tariff we impose shall invite and repay 
reciprocity and so increase our exports to every country we 
deal with.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Conner. 

8th Avenue Works, Manor Park, Loudon. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin, Desperate efforts are being made by the Protectionist 
caucus in the House of Commons to induce the Government to 
turn their National emergency mandate into an instrument to 
give effect to the Tory clamour for a general tariff. If the 
reactionary agitation were not serious for the country the 
expressed motives would be amusing. By an interview with 
Sir Henry Page Croft he is reported to have said that their 
chief concern is the welfare of British industries, when the 
very purpose of their agitation is to shut out the material 
Which is the life-blood of our manufactured goods for the 
export trade, and that for benefit of protected combines who, 


_ When competitive supplies are removed, at once raise their 


prices of raw material to the manufacturers, regardless of the 
crippling and possible extinction of their export trade. I 


| Would challenge Sir Henry Page Croft to give one instance 


where this has not been the case. 

Then as a further inducement to gain support for Protection, 
they talk about an adverse trade balance by quoting the 
following figures—that our imports last year were £862 
millions, against exports of only £389 millions. Inferring that 
We imported foreign manufactured goods more than double 
What we exported. This is absolutely misleading. What are 
the facts ?. The £862 millions, according to the Board of Trade 
returns, include £417 millions of foodstuffs, without which we 
should starve; and £173 millions of raw materials. This 
leaves a balance of £272 millions against a net export of 
manufactured goods of £806 millions. There is no adverse 


trade balance here. And this proportion is quite in keeping 
with the previous year 1930 as follows : 


Millions. Millions, 

Total imports .. .. £1,044 Totalexports ee -. £571 
Less foodstuffs .. £475 Less foodstuffs .. £48 
Raw materials 251 Raw materials 64 

— 726 — 112 

£318 £459 


In both cases the trade balance of manufactured goods 
shows an excess of exports over imports evidenced by the 
Board of Trade returns.—I am, Sir, &e., 

National Liberal Club. James H. WEAGER, 


FIGHTING THE REBELS IN BURMA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—TI enclose a letter written to me by a friend from the 
rebel area. It gives a first-hand account of the sort of thing 
that has been going on recently in Burma. I thought it 
might interest your readers : 
**. . . Thad a fight up the Pegu River with the rebels since last I 
wrote, and am rather lucky to be writing this, as they had two shots 
at me with s.g. at fairly close range. We killed Boh Mya Aung 
No. 2 in the rebellion. He came after Saya San. There was 
Rs. 2000 reward on his head. I find I am rather popular here as a 
result. We captured two of the gang after, and a prisoner during 
the action, so 1 know the whole story now. It was rebel H.Q.’s on 
the move. I got 4 English guns, a box of dynamite, 110 12-bore 
cartridges, 9 electric torches, and in fact all their kit. 
«They had wonderful clothes, silk shirts, khaki shirts, heaps of 
everything all brand new. I am sending you some things by 


Subedan Mahbub Khan, who is returning in a few days. 
They include Mya Aung’s cherry stick, dahs, &c. Mr. F.——, of 


the Foresters, in command of the Karen Irregulars, and I were 
working a combined show together. He was driving the Yomas 
with his men and I was blocking all exits on the Pegu side by inten- 
sive night patrolling. One morning, after having been out all 
night, 1 thought I would change direction of the march, and we 
hadn't gone very far before I heard a noise in the jungle like bam- 
boos being cut. My Ado guard stalked this noise through tho 
jungle while I followed with the main body. Ina short time my 
Subadar came running back to me to say there was a hut in front 
which seemed to contain a lot of men. I went up at once and saw 
on the edge of a paddy field three small huts in which there were 
three or four men wearing Gurkha hats and khaki shirts for the 
most part. I didn’t know who they were. They might well have 
been Civil Police or Karen Irregulars. I had Chins with me whom they 
had never seen before. So to give them every chance I went out 
of the jungle so that they could see my topi. They had two shots 
at me as soon as I arrived and my men then let them have it. After 
tiring a few shots they (the rebels) bolted to the jungle, which was 
only a few yards away. I am sorry I didn’t kill more of them. 
The Chins did splendidly, but the target only lasted for a few 
seconds. The smoke from the rebel guns being black powder looked 
quite effective in the early morning air, but the way these young 
Haka reeruits went forward in their first show was magnificent, and 
particularly pleasing to me, who am a strong supporter of the Haka 


Chin. The rebels are splitting up now. I hope all this won't bore 
0.) i 
I am, Sir, &c., G. M. C,. 
THE ISSUE IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Sercravor.] 
Srr,—Your footnote to my letter in last week's issue 


leaves me still enquiring. If I have miscalled the Spectator 
T apologise. The tone of your editorial comments is deceptive 
at times. 

But as to the other matter, the question still stands. Con- 
gress, you now admit, represents only the majority of organized 
Indian opinion. This I doubt, but will allow for the sake of 
argument. You do not deny my main thesis, which is that 
this organized opinion is not only alien, but definitely hostile, 
to the interests of the masses. It represents the Bunniah- 
Lawyer-Brahmin group, and while Gandhi may weep over 
the woes of the peasant, it is to these allies of his that at least 
half their woes are due, as the Editor of the Spectator would 
know if he had ever dealt with the case of a Sepoy in the hands 
of the bunniah. They were definitely hostile to the Land 
Alienation Act that was designed to ease the peasant’s lot. 
They have never shown a single sign of understanding or wish- 
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ing to assist the huge unorganized majority of the villagers, 
confining themselves, as at Amritsar, to working on those 
villagers’ religious fanaticism in order’to use them as the 
vannon fodder of rebellion. 

What possible justification, on Democratic or any other 
theories, can the Spectator find for imposing the rule of this 
class on the majority of their countrymen, simply because they 
are organized and noisy ? What possible objection can there 
he to dealing severely with them if they try to create trouble? 
Surely, even on the insane ‘ head-counting ”’ theories of 
democracy the unorganized majority are more important than 
the organized minority. And as a matter of practical 
politics, how is it proposed to enforce the rule of this minority 
if the majority should, as they probably will, object? If by 
British bayonets, then a nobler and better use of those bayonets 
would be to enforce our own rule against that minority, for 
British rule is at least moderately disinterested and not flatly 
hostile to the aims and opinions of the peasantry, as Congress 
rule would inevitably be. 

I still remain, therefore a suppliant for information. What 
would the Spectator do? Have they any constructive policy, 
other than handing over the wretched peasant to his townee 
enemies ? And if there is such a policy, what is it ?---I am, 
Sir, &e., , J. W. A. Hunt. 

Odin’s Raven, St. James's Road, Bexhill. 

[The Spectator has said repeatedly that the first duty of 
any Government in India is to govern. It has also said that if 
Indians themselves cannot settle the communal question 
the British Government should settle it for them. But there 
can be no working settlement which simply ignores so large a 
section of the population as Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 
Party represent.—Ep. Spectator.| 


INSURANCE AND DISARMAMENT 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-The deadlock between the British and French Govern- 
ments on the subject of national security continues, not- 
withstanding fhe fact that we are on the eve of the 
Disarmament Conference, and that, unless some sort of 
compromise is effected, the failure of the Conference is almost 
certain. 

There must be some way out of this difficulty. It is to be 
hoped that immediate steps will be taken to examine every 
possible method of improving the situation. In this connexion 
it appears to me that there may be great possibilities of useful- 
ness in having recourse to the principle of insurance for 
solving the problem. M. Cot, in your issue of January 9th, 
writing on * France and Disarmament,” says, ‘‘ Give us to- 
morrow a system of mutual assistance that will dispel all 
thoughts of aggression and assure every State complete 
security, and France will be the first to assent to wholesale 
disarmament.” In saying this no doubt M. Cot was thinking 
mainly of more commitments and guarantees by other Powers, 
especially by Great Britain, and no such suggestion is likely 
to be entertained. But it is worth noting that the character- 
istic feature of both the French claim and the insurance 
system is mutual assistance ; also, that if, in addition to a 
general reduction of armaments, the League of Nations 
established an insurance scheme covering the risk of war, 
all thoughts of aggression would be effectually dispelled by the 
might of its financial power, and greater security be achieved 
for all nations.—I am, Sir, &c., S. MARRABLE, 

** Berrydene,’ Parkstone, Dorset. 


DRINK AND THE NATION 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,—-Lady Simon disagrees with the statement in the article 
in your issue of January 16th, that a majority of the members 
of the Royal Commission on Licensing have pronounced 
decisively in favour of the public ownership of alcoholie 
liquor, May I in turn disagree with Lady Simon and broadly 
accept your statement as accurate? I do so for these reasons. 
Public ownership came before the Commission in two aspects : 
(1) As it is embodied in the ownership by the State of the trade 
in alcoholic liquor in and about Carlisle, (2) as a possible 
substitute for private ownership in other parts of the country 
or universally, On the first of these aspects Lady Simon will 
not dispute that the verdict of the Commissioners is uncom- 
promising. The Commissioners say, ‘‘ The social and material 


ce 


results have been striking,” ‘* the new houses . . . are mode, 
of public house construction.” The Commission find tha 
“the undertaking has reacted favourably upon the general 
standards of life of the community ” and that the managemen 
has given “ good service” to the public. They have yy 
hesitation in affirming the “ financial success ” of the under. 
taking. On the possibility of substituting public Ownership 
as a national system for private ownership the Commissionex 
rightly or wrongly considered that they were not free to make 
a recommendation. They say ‘ universal extension of State 
acquisition we assume for financial reasons to be out of the 
question at present.” (The italics are mine.) But the Con, 
missioners record their view that public ownership is “ theo. 
retically sound: and that experience in Carlisle has gone fa 
to show it to be sound in practice also.” 


Holding the view that universal State acquisition is for the | 
time being out of the question the Commissioners could not | 


usefully proceed to recommend it. They could, however, 


a further test both in a social and in a financial sense.” | 


submit that it is also true that the Commissioners make clear | 


their view that the further test will be successfully withstood. 


Lady Simon’s fellow Commissioner, Mr. Whitbread, who is 4 | 


brewer and opposed to State ownership, may be cited here, 
Mr. Whitbread in his minority report complains that the 


majority report would set up an independent Board of Man. | 
agement for Carlisle and further State undertakings and that | 


‘** provision is to be made for an indefinite extension of the 
areas covered. The task of selecting new areas and formu 


lating schemes is to rest with the proposed National Licensing 7 


Commissions subject to a somewhat nebulous requirement of 
Parliamentary approval.” Mr. Whitbread concludes “* further 
development on these lines cannot, I submit, be logically 
defensible save as a stepping stone to universal State Manage. 
ment.” Lady Simon will perhaps find some encouragement 
in her fellow Commissioner's interesting submission. 

I think and hope that Lady Simon exaggerates when she 
finds ‘* fundamental ” disagreement between herself and thos 
of her colleagues who sign the majority report without 


reservations on public ownership. I suggest that along with 


these colleagues she accepted the view that universal State 
acquisition is not at present a possibility owing to the financial 


condition of the country, but that unlike them she thought 7 


that she could circumvent this difliculty by proposing a trans- 
fer of ownership from private capitalists to a public utility 
society. But a difference of this kind is not one of principle 
and certainly it is not a fundamental difference.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ONE OF THE COMMISSIONERS, 


[T'o the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Report of the Licensing Commission suggests that 
the hotel industry has been cramped by being treated on the 
rane basis as public houses ; also that the insecurity of the 
necessary licence and close restrictions in structural alterations 
have also prevented the growth and improvement of the 
industry. This is quite true, but possibly one of the principal, 
if not the main reason, is the fact that hitherto it has not been 
possible to induce persons drawn from the educated classes to 


take up the industry seriously as a calling demanding a long | 


apprenticeship at home and abroad. 


The status of the hotel keeper is practically the same as that of 


the keeper of a public house, and parents hesitate to allow their 


sons to enter an industry offering no higher status. The home| 
hotel industry will never be able to compete with that of the | 
Continent until it is able to draw its personnel from as good 4/ 
class of the community. On the Continent the status of the | 


industry is a high one, and young men of good parentage are 


content to enter the industry and to undergo an apprenticeship | 


of three or four years. Similar training to that available on 
the Continent will be supplied towards the end of this year by 
the London County Council Technical School in Vincent Square, 
at considerably lower fees than those obtaining on the Continent. 

The recommendation that hotels and restaurants should 


have a separate licence, so as definitely to differentiate them | 
from public houses, will have the effect of immediately im-| 


proving the status of the industry.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A CoRRESPONDENT. 
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A CAMBRIDGE (?) POET 

[Vo the Editor of the Spvcraron.| 
Sin,—Mr. Arthur Waugh writes so kindly of my article that I 
am loth to frame a controversial reply. I have not a word to 
say against “ Blayds of Balliol.””, But the facts are stubborn ; 
it is not Blayds of Balliol, but Calverley of Christ's, whose 
name is written large across the works of “ C. S.C.” Let the 
poems speak for themselves. Three of them (“ Hie vir, hic 
est,” the “Carmen Saeculare ” and the charade on the word 
“ Marrow ”’) deal directly with Cambridge subjects or scenes ; 
and scattered Cambridge allusions are fairly plentiful else- 
where. I can trace only one reference to Oxferd. In a foot- 
note to the ‘* Carmen Sacculare ” the author speaks of a 
certain habit as borrowed a barbaris . . . urbem Bosporiam in 
fl. Iside habitantibus. Note the word barbaris! Perhaps the 
moral is that, if Oxford wants to keep her poets, she should 
treat them with more forbearance than the Balliol authorities 
displayed towards the light-hearted Blayds.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

THe Wrirer or tir, ARTICLE. 


COWPER’S CENTENARY 

[Vo the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sin, —Will you allow me a moment to sce if I can dry a few 
of the tears that flow from my friend Mr. Forster's cheeks 
over Cowper’s grave ? 

Cowper is not neglected. If there were few shouts over his 
centenary that is because of the laments over the gold 
standard. Few people can think of two things at once. He 
is read, both poetry and letters, more, I should imagine at the 
present than at any time in the last fifty years. ‘Time 
exterminates neither England nor Genius. When someone 
has created a unique thing there will be always some to 
discover that uniqueness, cherish it and pass it on. Was not 
John Donne lost for two hundred years? Indeed if the 
present tribe of investigators increase, the trouble in the future 
will be not that genius is forgotten but that too much of it 
is remembered. I can see Mr. Aldous Huxley's smooth- 
skulled town-clothed children of the future drinking in 
through a tube the whole of Cowper’s Sofa as a morning 
hygienie digestive ! 

And as to England—-are not these fears as to her future 
beauty a little exaggerated ? Let us do all we can to protect 
her but in the end she follows her own design. The arterial 
road that Mr. Forster condemns has left the remoter country- 
side peaceful and free as it has not been for twenty years. 
And even pylons! The landscape is wiser in dealing with 
them than we are. And a flight of aeroplanes! The sky 
suffers no loss from their symmetry and beauty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brackenburn, Manesty Park, Keswick. Wwucuw Wa.rour. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
[To the Editor of the Spucrator.] 
$ir,—I hesitate to break a lance with one whom I honour, 
and particularly on the subject of birth control, which I 
dislike discussing in public, although, I suppose, I am as much 
responsible as any man for its public discussion, for I started 
the National Birth-rate Commission which gave the first 
strong impetus to the prevailing interest. But I can plead 
that ours was a strictly scientific enquiry and that we per- 
sistently discouraged public controversy at a time when, as 
how, scientific research and not plausible assertion is required, 
whether from the episcopal or the judicial. bench. With all 
respect to the judge quoted by Bishop Welldon, I never heard 
that he was an authority on birth control. I suggest that the 
bachclor judge in question should not. presume upon our 
respect nor upon his position. in order to give vent to his 
views upon problems which he is not appointed to pronounce 
upon in his capacity as a judge. It is difficult to discover 
from Bishop Welldon’s letter what he means. by birth control. 
Of course, he should say the prevention of conception. He 
wants. to know whether the physically impaired citizen is 
entitled to procreate as many children as he likes? Well, by 
What right, and how, would Bishop Welldon stop him ? 
Is Bishop Welldon capabie of determining the degree of 
bodily or mental deficiency which would deprive lawfully 
married citizens from having a child to succeed them? I do 
hot think any medical man could act in such a grave matter 
With absolute certainty unless he knew far more than it seems 


likely he could know. It is hard to believe that any generation, 
and particularly this generation, has sufficient knowledge or 
foresight, or moral, physical or mental superiority to tamper 
with the source of life and to determine who shall or shali 
not be born into this world whose temporary madness is 
obvious even to the mad.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Thackeray Hotel, W.C. JAMES MARCHANT. 

[We have shortened this lettcr for reasons of space.—Vio. 
Spectator. | 


A LISTENERS’ ASSOCIATION 
[To the Editor of the Spucrator.} 
Sir,—There has been much disquiet of late amongst intelligent 
listeners in regard to the governance and certain trends of 
policy of the B.B.C. We listeners are, I imagine, one of the 
greatest bodies of ** consumers” in the Jand, yet, although 
practically all similar bodies of people have organizations to 
protect their interests, there is no Listeners’ Association. 
When an important public issue is raised individual listeners 
‘an (and apparently do in large numbers) write to the B.B.C. 
itself or to the organs controlled by it, the Radio Times and 
The Listener, but neither of these means is an effective substi- 
qute for the continuous vigilance and influence which could be 
exercised by a fully representative and independent association. 

A certain body of listeners, those organized in discussion 
groups, with their leaders, have lately had an opportunity in 
conference of expressing their views freely and have taken full 
advantage of it, with results both interesting and, I am sure, 
very helpful to the B.B.C. and to those who have given talks, 
This valuable movement, which is steadily growing, has been 
actively fostered by the B.B.C., and its members would form 
an admirable nucleus for a larger association. 

The suggested Listeners’ Association would not be in any 
sense hostile to the B.B.C.; quite the reverse in fact. The 
chief function of such an association would be to strengthen 
the hands of governors, director-general and staff in pursuing 
a progressive policy, and to support them in resisting any 
reactionary influence that might be brought to bear upon them. 
To do this effectively, it would need above ali numbers, and | 
suggest that the subscription should be a nominal one of, say, 
a shilling or so, that everyone might be included. 

All these public utility corporations which we are forming 
are experimental social institutions. They present to us the 
problem of effective control in the public interest without 
political influence or bureaucratic tendencies. One means of 
doing this is to form a strong independent and voluntary 
organization of ‘ consumers,” which could give free and 
effective expression to public opinion. It is a pity that such 
an organization is not available for another great medium of 
popular culture, the cinema—but that is another story. — 
I am, Sir, &c., W. FE. Simnerr. 

24 Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sir,—May I raise a protest against what seems to me your 
undue partiality to the Teachers in the matter of the cuts 
in their salaries which the Government felt it necessary to make 
in view of the financial stress in the country 2? Without any 
details before me, am I not right in stating that pre-War 
salaries were raised at least one hundred and fifty per cent. 
after the War? It seemed to some of us that, though a rise 
was essential upon what had been the meagre payments 
obtainable before the War, nevertheless, the Burnham Com- 
mittee stole a march upon the nation at a time when it was 
distracted with the aftermath of the War and could ill afford 
the vast sums then and ever since to be raised from taxation. 

Have we not been groaning under the eighty millions to be 
annually raised for education instead of the cleven millions of 
long ago? ‘Then, when the May Committee recommended in 
the interests of the State cuts and reductions in salaries of 
twenty per cent., loud were the outecries of the teachers 
throughout the land. And finally, when these were reduced 
to twelve and a half per cent., one might have thought the 
profession was going into bankruptcy instead of enjoying 
stipends of hundreds a year, payable monthly to the day and 
secured on the resources of the State, with a gratuity on retire- 
ment and a proportionately ample pension with which to 
enjoy a green old age. Compared with many a struggling 
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tradesman who has to contribute heavily to these comfortable 
emoluments, and often has to wait for months and years to 
have his own bills paid, one thinks the teachers very well off 
and in small need of sympathy or of promises that the cuts 
shall be made good as soon as’ there is a turn in the tide of the 
nation’s circumstances.— I am, Sir, &e., OLD READER. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FEES 
|To the Editor of the Sprecrstor.| 
Sin,— Tam glad to be assured by your correspondent, * Vous ” 
in your issue of January 9th, that he does not really think 
what in his first letter he seemed to think when he wrote 
“most of the leading Public Schools were founded by 
charitably-minded men for the education of poor boys.” That 
being so, it is pleasant to find that we are in agreement upon 
the main point, namely, that our Public Schools were meant 
for the education of English boys without regard to either wealth 
or class. There could be no greater disaster to English education 
than that the Public Schools should, owing to their cost, 
degenerate into a preserve of a plutocracy and educate only 
(or mainly) the new rich. But it would be hardly less dis- 
astrous if. in‘ some reaction of democratic enthusiasm, they 
came to be swamped by a flood of boys who, by no fault 
of their own, could not bring with them the tradition of 
refinement, honour, and Joyvalty which is the life-blood of 
these schools. 

That is why T am anxious--desperately anxious—to see the 
Public Schools themselves make the first move, and do of grace 
what otherwise they will inevitably do under compulsion—- 
open their doors wide to the best type of English boy, irre- 
spective of class, creed, and cash (as in earlier days they 
indisputably did). They can do it now on their own terms, 
without the slightest risk to their splendid traditions. After 
the next General Election it may be too late.-Tam, Sir, &e., 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. Lion. JAMES, 


B.B.C. AND NOVELS 

|Vo the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sir, —In the Spectator of January 16th ** Autolycus * misstates 
the case as a proposition that one State department must not 
* commit” itself on matters regarded as controversial by 
another State department and pretends to champion, when 
in fact he desires to coeree, the B.B.C. The true position 
is that. justifying to some degree the declared policy of 
the B.B.C., I pointed out in effect that the Corporation, 
virtually a State concern, cannot be expected to pursue a 
line declared by State authority to be against public policy. 
Beyond that point the B.B.C. has no choice. I maintained, 
incidentally, that even up to that point there was something 
else to be said for the B.B.C.'s decision and that the selective 
mention of the work of certain authors, since under public 
discussion in your columns, was not justified. I did not 
“censure” Mr. Huxley. Excellent as is Mr. Huxley's stride, 
T am not alone in believing that he has not vet found his 
direction. 

* Autolyeus * reveals his true motive as a desire to call off 
bludgeoning the reviewer. A comparison of many (I do not 
say of all) reviews of contemporary fiction shows a violent 
contradiction and confusion that can be explained away 
neither by conflict of literary criteria, nor by diversity in 
canons of judgement, but suggests scamped reading. If 
this dishonesty, this practice of shaft-sinking into a dozen 
novels a week which the reviewer, besides other work, must 
get through, is inevitable, why increase the zone of mischief 
by broadeasting ?—I am, Sir, &e., Kpwarp Mousey. 

5 Pump Court, Temple, EC. 


TRAVEL MUST BE BOTH WAYS 
| To the Editor of the Srecratror.} 
Sin,--I was very glad to read Mr. Wrinch’s letter in your 
current issue upholding the arguments in Colonel Hutchison’s 
letter of January 9th, The question of the coming summer 


holiday is in many people’s minds, and they are wondering 
whether their patriotism must keep them in their own country. 

Now the holiday resorts of England and Scotland and 
Wales in the summer months are always crowded, and the 
charges high. If the thousands who usually cross the Channel 
try to find accommodation at home, the crowding will be worse 
and the charges exorbitant, The weekly wage-earners who in 


=, 


recent years have been taking their families to the seasiq 
will find it impossible, and many people’s holidays will he 
spoilt. 

On the other hand, is it fair to a friendly Continentg 
country, like Switzerland, to boycott its main source 
revenue, when thousands of us owe it more than we ay 
express in the way of health and happiness ? I write feelingly 
as an Alpinist of nearly thirty seasons, and some may think 
that ‘‘the wish is father to the thought”; but I believe, 
with Colonel Hutchison, that ‘It is not good for Britain, 
prestige that her citizens should disappear from international 
resorts on the Continent.”°—I am, Sir, &e., J. F. Mepuiry, 

St. Mark's Vicarage, Cambridge. 


A WORD FOR THE G.P.O. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 

Sir,—I recently had occasion to send a wireless message to a 

friend who was crossing the Bay of Biscay during a great gale 7 

it concluded with the words * buon appetito.” The  operato 

duly repeated the message but on coming to the Italian word 

she quietly remarked “ I quite understand, but do you think 

it is kind?” 

Surely this is a high tribute to the standards of servi 
obtainable from P.O, officials.-I am, Sir, &c., 

Maidstone. EVELYN STUART 

CANCER 

|To the Editor of he Sercraron.] 

Sir,—Dr. Harry Roberts in his recent letter on the cause o| 

cancer quotes the experience table of an American insurance 


SEYMOUR, 


company indicating cancer mortality among brewers in this 
country between the years of 1907-1912 was 5.78 per cent. It 
might be of interest to British readers to know that so far ay 
published statistics are available since 1918, there is no cancer 
among brewers in this country whatsoever. —I am, Sir, &e., 
EncGar R. McGroecor, 
4th and Chapline Streets, Wheeling W. Va., USA. 
| But are there any brewers ?— Eb. Spectator.] 


SKI-ING IN CYPRUS 
{7'o the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sin,—-The article on ski-ing in Scotland which recently 
appeared in these pages, and the ** Holiday in the Empire” 
campaign which is being waged, brings to mind the fact it is 
possible to enjoy winter sports in a part of the Empire only 
five days (less, if use is made of the Air Service to Egypt} 
distant from London. This is the island of Cyprus where the 
Troédos mountains offer good opportunities for ski-ing and | 


luge-ing.—I am, Sir, &e., XS 


The Brynmawr Appeal List 


Total acknowledged in the Spectator of January 16th was 
£1,350 3s. 2d. 


£ a. d. Mrs. Kenneth Wood, Mrs, 

Miss Kate Newton 295 0 0 Douglas Phelps, W. H. Bathen, § 
Mrs. O. H. Channer 10 0 0 Miss Hale, Miss M. Hale, 
** Well Done ” oe CHOCO @ Er. BR. Bo J. -C., SY lee 
9: lu, oe o« EO 'O 0 Anonymous (Brest), — Mrs. 
S.T.C.andM.H°C. 8 0 0 Moorsom, Mrs. Parker, Anony- 
Mrs. L. Campbell mous (Horton), Miss FE. M. 

Jones : a 5 86-0 Ritchie, ‘ Grateful,” = Mrs. 
A dies | a ae ts 5. 6 O Blackden, ‘‘ A Reader of the 
Anonymous (Guild- Spectator,” ** Rugest,” A. E,, 

ford) are a 5 0 © ‘A Reader of the Spectator,’ 
Miss Louise Broad- M. E. R., Anonymous (Peas- 

wood oi a 5§ 0 0 lake), W. S., J. M. Soames, 
Anonymous (N.5) .. 5.0 («80 W..H. L. (Southport), 'T. A.S., 
Misses Bond M. New- ‘* Barnes,” FE. M. Y., Miss 

combe £ 0 0 Rice, £1; “ Friend” (Edin- 
Miss FE. A. Ogden 3 0 0 burgh), l4s. ; B. s, 
Mrs. B. Somers Cocks 2 2 0 A. B. W. M., LOs. Gd. ; Miss 
C.mn. W. a 2 6 M. M. Grierson, F. C. B., Lady 
ea 2 2 0 Pim, Church of the Holy 
Anonymous se 2 a OO Ascension (Littleworth), H. E., 
M. B. as ay 2. 20 EK. M. R., D. Ms D., MoM, 
W.H. Fyfe és 2 Ze <O M. G. M. (Aberdeen), Mrs. K. 
Dr. and Mrs. W.-B. 2 2 9O Campbell, Anonymous, 1s. ; 
“Colinton ” 2. 6 ® “Two at Lausanne,” &%8.; § 
Miss Livingstone .. 2-0; ® M.A.S., 68.; A. W., A.C. P., 
Dims... +s ae 2 0:90 F. P. M., Mrs. Wolstencroft, 
Miss E. J. Thomas > 0 0 J. D.; &8.; G. OG, A. B 
F.and A.E. Whitley 2 90 0 (Old Trafford), 2s. 6d. 
Mrs. Dorian Reed .. 2. 6.0 oS 
y| Weel Pes oF es ee 2 O .'0 £165 13 0 
CRG Bo Ar ea 119 0 —— 
Philip A. Somers Cocks, C. E. | Total at time of 

Vickers, ‘A Glad Reader,” goingto press £1,515 16 2 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. ‘The namo and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
judg 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
5 i 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
i > 


words must be counted and‘the number given. 
discretion .of t 
right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at tho 
The judge reserves the 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 41 (Ser sy “ Duct”) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a new and true story of a 
pird or birds, told in not more than 150 words. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, January 25th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
February 6th, 1932. 


Competition No. 42 (Ser By “ DuG1t.”) 
Two Prizes of £1 1s. each are offered for two thumbnail 
(1) on seeing the French Art Exhibition ; (2) on 


essays : 
No essay may 


not seeing the French Art Exhibition. 
exceed 150 words. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, February Ist, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
February 13th, 1932. 

The result of Competition No, 40 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 12 
A prize of £1 Is. is offered cach week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The twelfth 
of these competitions closes on Monday, February Ist, 
1932. Entries should be marked on the envelope 
“Limerick No. 12.” 

The result of the tenth of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Report of Competition No. 39 


(Rerort AND Awarpb By ‘“ Carpb.’’) 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best original epitaph on an 
undertaker in not more than ten lines of English verse. 

The primary requirement of an epitaph is, not unnaturally, 
that it should be an epitaph, at any rate potentially. A 
number of competitors, however, submitted entries—many of 
them excellent in their own way—which by no stretch of the 
imagination could have been regarded as suitable for repro- 
duction ona tomb. There were many conventional epigrams, 
there was one rather over-vigorous Prothalamium, a_ ballad 
or two, an elegy (of some forty lines), and a number of dirges. 
The epitaph indeed was almost in the minority. Even some 
of the entries which conformed more precisely with the 
regulations allowed but little importance to the unfortunate 
undertaker. The death was the thing, and a greengrocer or 
an insurance agent would have filled the other half of the bill 
as adequately. We may take this as symptomatic of the 
progress of science. In some future issue we shall have an ode 
to a crematorium. 

Out of a large entry those who stood out were: Rey. 
H. G. D. Lathom, Rev. A. H. Storrs, Sylvia Groves, Stephen 
Cooke, J. K. Spittal, Mrs. J. KE. Parkinson and W. Hodgson 
Burnett. 

The prize is awarded to Miss Monica Redlich, 35 Emperor's 
Gate, S.W.7, and Miss E. M. Bancroft is highly commended. 
THE WINNING ENTRY. 

On AN UNDERTAKER. 

UNHONOURED was the life he led 
Stage-managing the glorious dead, 
Till Death in gratitude agreed 
‘That he for once should play the lead. 
Monica Repeici. 
Highly Commended : 
EPITAPH ON AN UNDERTAKER. 
Here, all-subservient to the dread decrees, 
Death's faithful vassal, leader of his train, 
Dispenser of his solemn mysteries, 
Enfranchised lies within the Lord’s domain, 
Daily his feudal dues to Death he paid :— 
The mirthless mien, convention’s sad set face, 
The muted voice, the pilgrimages made 
To the dank churchyard at funereal pace. 
From Death’s dark service loosed, he rests in peace, 
Achieving freedom by his own decease. 
Miss E. M. Bancrorv. 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 9 
THE most popular subjects this week have been Ski-ing in 
Seotland, the Future of Hitlerism, Physical Training in 
Schools and the Virtues of Tar. 

The prize of £1 1s. Od. is awarded to the author of the 
unsigned stanza on the last of these topics, sent from Salisbury 
Tower, Windsor Castle. Will the author please send a name 
to which a cheque may be sent ? 

The following are highly commended :—Jocelyn C. 
Rev. Cecil Grant, Miss R. Vine, Lt.-Col. F. A. Goddard, and 
Dr. Marion C, Alexander. 


THE LIMERICK. 


THe VIRTUES OF Tar (page 14). 


WINNING 


Not many, I venture, there are 
Who can in the course of a par 
Hint ever so darkly 
That good Bishop Berkeley 
Based all his belief wpon tar ! 


Commended 
SKI-ING IN SCOTLAND. 
A winter this year in the High- 
Lands of Scotland we're going to try ; 
If it snows we shall shee — 
No, I mean we shall skee— 
If it thaws, then we're going to Skye. 
JOCELYN C. L :a. 
SMOKING (page 23). 
A history, this, but of no king ; 
For its author "mong records went poking 
‘To trace the beginning 
Of that form of sinning 
That's called ‘‘ the bad habit of smoking “! 


ARISTOPHANES AND OTHERS (page 24). 
That writer of plays, Aristophanes (lng. pron.) 
At the faith of the people would scoff and tease, 
But they took it for jest 
And, quite unimpressed, 
Would never be ridiculed off the knees. 
(Miss) R. Vis 
CORRESPONDENCE (pages 16 and 17). 
. agree with those three letters written 


Un improvement of hotels in Britain 
Under various heads, 
Especially beds : 
For twice shy am I travelling, once bitten ! 
.. A. Gopparp, Lt.-Col, 


UNNECESSARY JURIES (page 2). 
In Surrey, the Legal profession 
Propose a financial concession, 
Grand Juries, they say, 
Are not needed to-day. 
* True Bill” is a useless expression. 
(Dr.) Marton C. ALEXANDER, 


THe Last Sone (page 11). 
Rabindranath (** Non-Stop ”’) Tagore 
Bombards you with poems galore : 

We trust he’s not wrong 
With his title ‘‘ Last Song.” 
For years we have thought him a bore. 
ANTI-V ACCINATION 


f 





CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


Tu Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of {10 10. 
and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short story of not more 
than 1,500 words, written in English. Entries should be 
typed or legibly written on one side of the paper only, and 
should reach the Editor not later than February 1st, 1932. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked “ Christmas Competi- 
The result will be announced in our issue of March 5th, 


tion.” 
No stories can be returned. ‘The winning two entries will, 
if of sufficient merit, be published in the Spectator, 
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Mote of “The Diverting History of General Seely” 


Fear, and be Slain. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. Gd.) 


Waren General Seely published his Adventure nearly two 
years ago we were moved to exclaim, as Cowper did of 


wnother train-band captain, 
*“Whon he next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to sce,” 
for so gatant and gay an author offers rare delights. 
have not been kept waiting unduly long. Since 


would make his book a consistent series of chapters illus- 
trating a favourite doctrine which he has always practised, 
namely, that your fears, if you allow them to exist, them- 
selves give an advantage to your foe. But there is no dull 
consistency here, but just 
adventure, though the lesson is taught by implication. a 
score of times. General Seely writes of Mr. Churchill, “* real 
danger unnerves most men: it nerved him,” 
of the writer, too, when bullets have been falling round him 
and hitting his companions. 
example) in a dive, apparently to certain death, in the air. 
He says that the dive “was pretty fast—certainly over 
300 feet a second ; Lut, even so, [had time to think . . .” 
How many amateur fliers would find that time? Only once 
does he admit of being really frightened: that was in a 
terrifying predicament on a cliff in the Isle of Wight, and he 
overcame the fear, illustrating very closely by this exception 
Alan Breck’s saying: “ Hoots! Small blame to ye. To be 
feared of a thing and yet to do it, is what makes the prettiest 
kind of a man,” 

As a book of adventure for boys or grown-ups this surpasses 
easily the other truth, and the fiction too, of adventure which 
was copiously published at Christmas. The escapes from 
apparently desperate plights at sea range over the Channel, 
the Bay, the North Sea and Australian waters. The escapes 
in war on land begin in South Africa but were mainly, of 
course, in France. These, like others described in Adventure, 
simply make the reader’s hair stand on end. Apart from 
bullets and shells, who else rubbed shoulders, as it were, 
with the Germans during the retreat from Mons and never 
regretted it ? General Seely actually walked into the Mairie 
at St. Quentin when it was occupied by an advanced guard 


of Germans and walked out again, only followed by a few 
shots. He casually explains the harmless result of this 


little contrelemps by mentioning that the winds of God had 
removed his staff cap earlier, and his servant had given him 
an old Yeomanry cap in its place, which “ was just like a 
Uhlan’s.”” The adventures and accidents by air are as 
exciting. We must not forget that General Seely is entitled 
to great credit for the encouragement that he gave to flying 
when he was Secretary of State for War, and flying was 
even in peace experimental and dangerous. Of any less 


By the Rt. Hon. J. £. B. Seely, C.B., &e. 


We 
he now 
borrows: his title from the speech of the Bishop of Carlisle 
to King Richard U1, we half expected that General Seely 


another mélange of glorious 


This is true 


It was also true of him (for 


wholly and charmingly naif writer we should say that hy 
artfully enlarged the tale of his own adventures by telling 
those of his almost human charger, “ Warrior,” of whom 
we have heard before. Similarly he frequently tells of the 
dangers of his chauffeur, his A.D.C. and servant who diq 
his bidding at his side, and induces quite artlessly in the 
reader a realization of the courage and devotion that he 
inspired ; and as for the horse, the way he writes of hin 
only makes us feel how lovable the master must be. 

There is.a chapter on the one period of his life whic 
General Seely admits was an unhappy one, or at any rate 
began unhappily. That was his first term at a private 
school. He probably does not quite realize what a truculent 
young Turk he must have been in the eyes of masters and 
boys. Things, violent and otherwise, happened of course 
to him, such as happened to nobody else, but we think 
that he has heightened the horrors a little in making a 
romantic story. It was a pretty good school, and it turned 
out some great men who found no fault with it. It turned 
out General Seely to its credit, and obviously did no harm 
to his body or soul. The chapter irresistibly brings back to 
us the lines of the Happy Warrior : 

“. . the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought.” 
There are no stories of Harrow, but some of Cambridge, 
including a thrilling hunt; and a return visit in 1912 gives 
an opportunity for the most amusing thing in the book, a 
story chafling the late Master of Trinity : we wish we could 
quote it, for it is the best Cambridge story that we have 
heard for a long time. 

Other chapters that are not of adventure include one upon 
his home in “ the Island,” partly archaeological and _ partly 
a charming description of the scenery and neighbours. That 


* which deals with the Peace Conference is not profound, but 


the author can make his comments vivid and _ interesting, 
like others that crop up elsewhere (for instance, the tale of 
Sir John French’s prepared plan for the re-embarkation of 
the British Expeditionary Force). General Seely’s admira- 
tion for Maréchal Foch is well known. His German hero is 
President Hindenburg, whose moral power since the War 
he fully recognizes. Most of his judgements upon men are, 
as we should expect, charitable rather than acutely critical, 
or ave not expressed here. There are also warm tributes to 
men like Colonel Le Roy Lewis which will give pleasure to 
their friends. 

Finally, we must assert again in commending this incom- 
parably vivacious book that the stories are essentially true. 
Those who do not know General Seely, and think that they 
see here a self-drawn picture of a Miles Gloriosus, must realize 
that although the stories may secm to glorify him, he really 
is the gallant and fearless man that he so naively presents 
with complete honesty. 


Dryden’s Plays | 


Dryden, the Dramatic Works. 
Vels. fd and U1. (Nonesuch Press. 


Edited by Montague Summers, 
£2 12s. 6d.) 

Dirypun has always been held in great respect by all who 
Jove literature, and he will always. be devotedly loved by 
have come under his spell (once you have 
been caught, you will never get away). Onc still hopes, 
however, that some day the great reading public will take 
Dryden to its heart. Most people will admit that he is the 
greatest Mnglish satirist, but then satire is not a popular 
form: others know that he is the first great English critic, 
to whom even Coleridge owed a good deal, and some will 
maintain that he is still the greatest of them, but then few 
delight in eriticisin. What is not generally recognized is 
the astounding virtue, and virtuosity of his lyrics, the power 
and concentration of his narrative verse, and above all the 
high dramatic quality of his plays—an astonishingly large 
ficld when you come te think of it. That, more than anyone, 
he forged and hammered out the language that we speak is 
not so important for the common reader ; but the other 


those who 


qualities, surely, should make him more generally read and 
acted than he Perhaps this new and_ beautiful 
edition, most convenient to handle and read, unlike some 
of the other Nonesuch editions, which were a little too wide 
for comfort, will help to bring about this result. A 
edition is long overdue, for Scott’s is practically unobtainable, 
whether in its original form, or in the edition revised by 
Professor Saintsbury. The only pity is that we are to be 
given the dramatic works alone; we would have wished 
as well for the occasional pieces, the great satires, and the 
superb translations, for Dryden should be seen as a whole. 
Perhaps the Nonesuch Press will give us these on a future 
occasion. 

This edition will occupy six volumes; and since the plays 
are printed in chronological order, in these first two we do 
not reach Dryden’s great tragedies, AU for Love and Don 
Sebastian, nor his exquisite comedy Marriage a la Mode; 
we do, however, get Sir Martin Mar-All. The Essay of 


now is. 


new 


Dramatick Poesy, of course, is there, and we shall be given 
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all the other essays in criticism, since they appeared as pre- 
faces to the plays. But even though we. have not got into 
the great period, there is enough in these first two volumes 
to delight both those who see in Restoration comedy more 
than metallic nonsense and wearisome ill-humour, because 
they can pierce below the surface of high entertainment to 
the’ profounder spirit beneath; and enough to rejoice the 
pearts of those who care for rhymed tragedy, and can accustom 
themselves to the convention of heroic drama. We have 
pere The Indian Queen and The Indian Emperor (forerunners 
of Almanzor and Almahide and Aureng-Zebe), with all their 
magnificent detachment from realism, and their bold and 
peautiful experimentation in rhyme, both in couplet and in 
quatrain form. Dryden’s plays are objects which exist by 
themselves by virtue of their compactness; their design is 
always good, sometimes perfect; they never halt: they 
are marvellous ** theatre.” What we are apt to neglect is 
the amount of thought with which Dryden endues his charac- 
ters; it is not, perhaps, either profound or original; but it 
is as deep and wide as a play will bear in the acting. When 
we see Shakespeare on the stage, we gather only a fraction 
of his thought ;_ it is only when we ponder him in the study 
that we see, as far as we are capable of seeing, what a colossus 
he was. Dryden does not improve mueh in the study, but 
there is as much thought in his plays as will ** get across ” ; 
and that is all that is essential in the playwright. 

From the point of view of those who already know their 
Dryden, the most interesting thing in these two volumes is 
The Tempest. Its story is a curious one. In 1667 Dryden 
and D’Avenant produced a version of The Tempest as a play ; 
while a few years later Shadwell brought out an opera, based 
on this play, and printed it in 1674. Ever since (except in 
the folio of 1701) it is Shadwell’s opera and not the Dryden- 
D’Avenant play that has been printed in Dryden’s works, 
though Professor Saintsbury noted some differences in his 
edition. A few years ago, however, Dr. W. J. Lawrence 
raised the issue, and proved that the play two centuries had 
regarded as Dryden’s was really Shadwell’s; and though so 
formidable an authority. as the late Mr. Thorn-Drury held 
that Dryden had written the opera, except for a little tinkering 
by Shadwell, scholarly opinion on the whole endorses 
Dr. Lawrence’s view. ‘Thus, instead of the Shadwell version, 
we get the Dryden play restored to its place among his works : 
except in Mr. Summers’s volume of Restoration Adaptations, 
it has never been reprinted since 1670. In outline it is much 
the same as the one we are familiar with, but it differs 
enormously in details, especially in the amount of Shakespeare 
retained, though this is re-phrased. It is, of course, not 
Shakespeare, but it is worth reading on its own account. 

Mr. Montague Summers has many of the qualifications of 
an editor—erudition, scrupulous care, indefatigable, pains- 
taking: it is a thousand pities that he should lack the two 
qualities of modesty and good manners. That he is the 
first person not an idiot to edit Dryden should be left to others 
to say if they think it to be so; to heap rude abuse as he does 
on one of the most distinguished, most venerated of our 
scholars (to take the most heinous instance) is unforgivable. 
That he should revile those who do not share his religious 
views, that he should virulently stigmatize the Revolution 
of 1688, are harmless idiosyncrasies we have learned to accept 
from Mr. Summers: it would, however, improve his scholarly 
introduction if they were removed to make place for some 
illuminating criticism (entirely lacking, unless the ecstatic 
praise which he showers indiscriminately on his subject, and 
which does the latter no service, be accounted such). By 
cursing his predecessors he only hurts himself. That 
Mr. Summers, as he says, has spared neither time, patience, 
nor long and toilsome search in the enquiry, we readily 
believe ; and when he adds “ health itself,’ we hope that it 
is not to such an extent as to prevent him from continuing the 
labours which have in the last few years put us all so greatly 
in his debt. Bonamy Dopsrée, 
INDEX TO VOLUME 147 OF THE “SPECTATOR” 

WILL BE READY ON JANUARY 30ru. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions, and addressed to :— 
THe ‘ Spectator,” Lrp., 99 
Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 
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Men and Monkeys 


The Socias Life of Monkeys and Apes. By 8. Zuckerman, 


(Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
Up from the Ape. By E. A. Hooton. 


(Alien and Unwin. 25s.) 


OuTsIvDE Tennessee it is now fairly generally agreed that the 
apes and monkeys are man’s nearest living relatives; and 
these two books complement each other in severally surveying 
two of the most interesting and important questions which 
flow from that agreement. Professor Hooton primarily 
recounts the existing evidence as to the nearness of our 
physical relationship to the sub-human_ primates—cousins 
once or many times removed—while Dr. Zuekerman. asks 
whether there is also a relationship between simian “ societies ”’ 
and our own social organizations. Though the title and 
admirable photographs give the impression of a more popular 
work, this book is really an original contribution to a new 
and progressive branch of biology. 

Having frequently met the rather vague opinion that 
our own social life is derived from that of apes and monkeys, 
Dr. Zuckerman set out to inquire the extent and nature of 
the relationship. His view is that the significant common 
factor of the human and sub-human stocks is the physical 
similarity of the female sexual cycle. No other mammals 
can be said to have a real social life, though many are 
gregarious; and, in all except a few, the female only comes 
on heat at definite periods of the year, and is at other 
times uninteresting to the male—and he to her. The father 
seldom knows his offspring, and the family, when it exists, 
is composed of mother and children. But in the primates, 
human and_= sub-human, the are more or less 
permanently interested in each other, and so are drawn into 
large or small groups wherein there is a dynamic balance 
(often upset) in the relations between one individual and 
the rest—male to male and to female, adult to adolescent 
and child, and so on. This is the beginnings of a society 
distantly akin to our own and quite unlike the merely 
gregarious associations of other mammals which  disin- 
tegrate during the mating seasons. But it resembles even 
the rudest form of human society in only the same way that 
an ape’s or monkey’s brain resembles that of the Australian 
* blackfellow.” 

Having stated and analysed his facts, Dr. 
leaves it to others to draw their own inferences 
that few are yet warranted ! 

Much space is devoted at first to establishing from the 
available evidence the absence of heat in apes and monkeys, 
and to a highly technical discussion of the physiology of 
oestrus in other mammals and of the menstrual cycle in the 
primates. The layman will have to skim much of this, 
and even many biologists may find themselves somewhat out 
of their depth. Starting from what has been established, Dr. 
Zuckerman goes on to his own and others’—chiefly the former 
—observations of the life of apes and monkeys at large and 
in captivity. Mainly he deals with baboons, and we must 
therefore expect certain minor modifications when the obser- 
vations are extended to other primates. Sex seems to play an 
infinitely more important part in their life than in our own or 
lower mammals, and in that and in other ways they are, 
frankly, repulsive. Greed, fear, and bullying, all interwoven 
in a Freudian way with sex, are the principal motives of thei 
conduct and “ social” life; but the very travesty of their 
likeness to ourselves indicates the width of the separating 
gulf. The bullying —* dominance” is Dr. Zuckerman’s word — 
is especially interesting since it is correlated with sexual success 
and appears to have little relation to size and muscular power. 
Dr. Zuckerman shatters many pet anecdotes (some of which 
Professor Hooton accepts uncritically) about the intelligence 
and co-operative capacities of our poor relations, and indicates 
that the residue of their apparent team-work is little more than 
a reflex obscurely connected with “ dominance.” At the same 
time, he does contirm their great intellectual superiority to 
other mammals, while their progressive virtue, intense and idle 
curiosity, is threughout implicitly apparent. 

The reader who is prepared to tackle some solid, but new 
and valuable, scientific matter, will find this book profoundly 
interesting in many more ways than can be indicated here. 

Professor Hooton’s larger book is very different in character, 
since he is writing for the layman and introduces his subject 


sexes 


Zuckerman 
and implies 
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with a lucid sketch of the general evolutionary background. 
After dealing in considerable detail with the skeletal evolution 
of the different monkeys and apes, with their probable descent 
to the ground and ascent to humanity, he devotes a section, 
not quite so good, to ** The Individual Life Cycic.” But the 
ensuing “ Fossil Ancestors” is in every respect excellent— 
one of the best and most interesting explanations of the sub- 
ject to be found—and is followed by a long summary of the 
existing state of knowledge about early and living races, their 
migrations, inter-mixtures, measurable characters, and the like. 
Such a book is really too ambitious for one man to attempt ; 
and Professor Hooton, who is a physical anthropologist of 
note, is apt to skid when he gets on to unfamiliar roads. He has 
evidently failed to grasp the true significance of foetal 
* recapitulation ’ of ancestral structures, while his genetics 
are sketchy and at times erroneous. It is also clear that he 
has not fully digested the issues of the prime problem of modern 
biology—not whether, but how evolution has occurred. By 
what breeding process did the four-handed ape-stock give 
birth toa man-like creature with two hands and two real feet ? 
How in the world did a fish’s fins become an amphibian’s legs 
and feet? These exemplify a genetical problem to which 
there is as yet no full answer; and though Professor Hooton 
does recognize this towards the end, his vagueness in the earlier 
sections will give the layman the false impression that use and 
disuse cause the progressive modification of a racial character 
~that hands become feet as a consequence of walking on them. 
And it is surely unwise in a book of this sort to put forward 
such a controversial and mainly personal opinion as that the 
several different human types have separately descended fiom 
the giant anthropoids. The weight of evidence and informed 
opinion suggests that true man occurred but once, and that the 
aifferent races have since diverged from that common human 
stock, E1Lpon Moore, 


Divided Labour 


Labour’s Future at Stake. 
Unwin. Is. and 2s. 6d.) 


By Cilfford Allen. (Allen and 
Mr. CLivrorD ALLEN, one of the New Year peers, writes as one 
who has endeavoured unsuccessfully to steer the Labour Party 
into a course he favoured (‘* I failed,” he says, ** to induce the 
Party to see that it should conduct its policy with an eye to 
the critical moment that must come when the emergency 
legislation was through Parliament’), and is endeavouring 
now again to make it see where the way of salvation lies. His 
object is threefold : to check what he describes as the personal 
vendetta against Mr. MacDonaid ; to convince the Labour 
Party that it should be satisfied for the present with the 
method of permeation; and, rather less definitely, to point 
to the possible formation of a Centre Party crystallizing round 
the present Prime Minister. 

In spite of the title of his pamphlet, Mr. Allen deals mainly 
not with the Labour Party’s future but with its past—and in 
particular with the critical days in August when the decisions 
that led to the resignation of the Labour Ministry were taken. 
This is the real theme of the monograph, and the author's 
treatment of it can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, though 
his main thesis—that Labour must cither overthrow capitalism 
or make the best of it—is sound enough. If the details of 
those tense discussions are to be pursued they must be 
pursued in their completeness, and that by the nature of 
things is hardly possible for anyone who was not in the centre 
of them. If the purpose is to show how right the Prime 
Minister was throughout and how wrong his colleagues were, 
it is necessary to say much more about the proposals for a ten 
per cent. cut in unemployment benefit, and for some form of 
revenue tariff, than the bare reference Mr. Allen makes to 
them. And there is serious inadequacy in a discussion of 
* the which does not so much as mention Mp. 
Snowden’s Budget of last April, the May Comunittee’s Report, 
or—inost significant omission of all—the disastrous decision, 
jor which Mr. MacDonald cannot escape responsibility, to 
consult the Trades Union Congress regarding a reduction of 
the ‘dole.’ 

The Labour Party's affairs are the Labour Party's own 
concern, but it will be surprising if Mr. Allen’s account of the 
Cabinet discussions and divisions is not amended, or at any 
rate supplemented, by some of those with inside knowledge. 


crisis ” 
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Mr. MacDonald acted with wisdom and courage in a graye 
emergency, and with the general recognition of that he may 
well be satisfied. But if the attempt is to be made to dwell q 
the Prime Minister's virtues by contrast with the demerits g 
his former colleagues, then it is necessary to demonstrate, x 
Mr. Allen has not begun to do, for what mistakes (if any) jy 
and they must bear a common responsibility over a period gf 
two years, not merely at what point in August he went righ 
and the rest went wrong. It may well be doubted if they 
is anything to be gained by raking over these personal cop, 
troversies ; but if there is, then much more raking than Mp, 
Allen has undertaken is called for. 

Independent judgements on another phase of Mr. Allen 
argument must depend on what view is held of his rathe 
surprising assumption thai the Prime Minister is acknowledged 
master of the oecupants of the Government benches, as whey 
he comments, for example, on the “ spectacular nature of his 
majority ’—his majority ? 
Sir Henry Page Croft, to do him reverence. Mr. Allen, indeed, 
has read the lesson of the last election curiously. He rr. 
affirms his own belief in Socialism again and again. He 
accepts, with no visible reservation, the doctrine of “ the 
workers right or wrong.’ Yet he is satisfied to believe that “ the 
men and women who compose the vast public opinion of ou 
eountry are now ready to listen to and share our ideas, and 
they are anxious to give us authority to put them speedily 
into practice.” If so, it can only be said that the men and 
women in question have strikingly failed to signify the same 
in the usual manner. 

A clear distinction must be drawn between Mr. Clifford 
Allen’s aims, which are admirable, and his argument, which is 
frequently unconvineing. But if his declaration of faith in the 
power of ideas as opposed to violence and fighting, the evolu: 
tionary method instead of the revolutionary, carries con 
vietion, and his hope for the emergence of ** a new centre and 
progressive block’? in our political life turns thought afresh 
in that direction, his essay will have justified its publication, 


“Old Cole ” 


The Blecheley Diary of the Rev. William Cole. 
163.) 


(Constable, 


THe Rey. William Cole, a Cambridge don of the eighteenth 
century, was not a man to talk about his soul. In true 
English fashion he inclined to suspect the sincerity of those 
who gave expression to religious emotion. Upon his tomb- 
stone, however, he opened his heart and described himself 
as a member of the Society of Antiquaries and the ‘ Chief 
of Sinners.” Hlis great friend, Horace Walpole, said of 
him that he was “as true a Roman Catholic as it is possible 
for a Protestant to be.” One would not, however, go to 
Horace for a spiritual verdict. 

The volume of the Journals, now being published (with 
a fascinating introduction by Miss Helen Waddell) will enable 
the reader to judge for himself of the mind and _ personality 
of the man still known in his university as ‘t Old Cole.” 
Those of us who read with delight last year the diary of his 
visit to Paris, will rejoice to meet him again in his own country. 
Behold him, therefore, jotting down all his doings and some 
of his thoughts as rector of Bletchley. He was not born 
to be a country parson. Seventeen happy years of college 
life have left their mark upon him. He has been used to 
read and write in a fine library, to worship in King’s Chapel. 
to stroll in stately gardens, living for the most part to ‘myself 
after the monkish manner.” He was, however, a very 
conscientious man, and he did his duty by his congregation 
according to his “high and dry” lights. Believing in the 
efllicacy of the Sacraments he administered them whether it 
suited his health and convenience to do so or not. He held 
Dr. Johnson’s Creed without sharing his deep and overflowing 
piety. Towards the poor he had a strong sense of duty and 
of indulgence, he regarded them as children to be corrected 
at times, but never condemned. ‘Towards his equals he had 
the sense of superiority so natural to a scholar, maintaining 
towards his bishop the intensely critical attitude which oddly 
enough seems to characterize the high churchman of all 
periods ! 

Here is the poor bishop as Cole saw him—‘ The Bishop's 
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ungain, awkward, splay-footed Carriage and Yorkshire Dialect 
isa full Indication of his humble Education and mean Extrac- 
tion.” He adds, **T never heard him mentioned but with 
the utmost Disrespect.” 

The neighbouring clergy Cole is inclined to patronize. 

Indeed, some of them do seem to have been odd and unfor- 
tunate people. Mr. Lord, for instance, has “12 children 
grown up and hanging upon him in a small living where he 
over-built himself a too Good House.” The eldest had an 
“ Aversion for the Church,” and “ Taking to Sporting and the 
occupation of a Poacher, he lived idly with his Father and 
Mother.” As this young man, however, was “ tall and 
handsome and good natured,” he was, 
“suffered to marry my neighbour Cartwright’s Sister, the most 
suitable match that ever was made in Point of Tempers. They 
equally living on Horseback, in the Fields, by the sides of Rivers, 
or anywhere but in their House at Mursley where their father 
has es stablished them in a farm after failing at Baldock in a 
Malting.”’ 

Another parson is described as having a lurid past at the 
university. He used to be “an Haranguer among the 
younger scholars in the profane stile and ridiculing religion.” 
“The Kitchen Company we meet are great fun. There is 
Tom, Mr. Cole’s personal servant, still a young lad, and Jem, 
his much younger brother, who comes to help him. ‘Tom has 
no faults and is described as so kindhearted that he would 
hurt no one even by words. He is, however, often employed 
to thrash Jem who is an engaging young scamp, “ spoilt,” 
according to his master who occasionally notes in his diary 
that he has ‘** cudgelled ” him himself for being so long on 
errands. On one awful oceasion, he gets drunk, although 
so very young. His father has the same failing, and Cole is 
anxious to nip the tendency in this immature bud. Both 
boys had attended their master to a mecting of the Justices. 
Jem * followed us not Home ; so that I sent ‘Tom on one of 
the Coach Horses to look for him who found him on the 
Road ; and when he got off his Horse was not able to stand : 
so he well whipped him and put him to bed.” 

Tom and Jem, however, have very good times, as have the 
maids. ‘Tom invites his special friends to supper, and Jem 
and his sister get a present of money from their master to 
spend at the fair where there lottery which attracts 
all the servants. ‘Tom has a music master, and Jem takes 
lessons at school! We hear a good deal about the rectory 
animals also. ‘* My favourite little fat Dun Horse ” figures 
constantly in the narrative, while a new coach horse is des- 
cribed in passing as ‘ta plain ugly toad!” We are expected 
to be sad when Molly, the maid, engaged in frivolous flirtation 
in the garden, forgot to put the parrot to bed and gave him 
cold, and when she sp#it the boiling grease over ** the Parlour 
Cat” and “nearly killed” her we are horrified, and hope 
that puss never again so far forgot her position as to sit by 
the kitchen stove. 

When Jem heard Mr. Cole was to leave Bletchley “* he 
cried all night,” thinking to be left behind. His master, of 
course, took him with him. The reader also need fear no 
immediate separation. Another volume is coming out very 
shortly. We shall follow ‘** Old Cole” to his ‘* good natured 
little house ” at Milton, near Cambridge, about which delectable 


is a 


town so many “good natured little houses” smiled and 
smile, 

The Facts of Fiction 
The Facts of Fiction. By Norman Collins. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Forp Mapox Forp has already attempted much the 
same task as Mr. Norman Collins in his much briefer The 
English Novel. But Mr. Ford, with all his startling inaccura- 
cies, gave a fuller history of the novel and a less superficial one 
than Mr. Collins. Mr. Collins begins for no apparent reason 
with Richardson. He excuses himself for not dealing with 
Defoe in terms so extraordinary that they demand quotation, 
for they show in a few words Mr. Collins’ weakness—that he 
scems sometimes to write with The Blue Lagoon in his mind’s 
eye : 

“IT do not know exactly how I can explain to anyone who does 
hot see it at once how * Robinson Crusoe’ remains such famous 
fetion, vet never quite becomes a novel as we understand the 


term to- day. But pe rhaps I can hint at my meaning by suggesting 
What a colossal blunder— in a modern novelist's eyes— the creation 


of Man Friday really was. It would have needed the arrival of 
Woman Wednesday in place of Man Friday to make a modern 
novel of that nursery romance.” 

A nursery romance is a strange term to use of Defoe’s spiritual 
autobiography. 

Mr. Collins’ book is less a_ critical history than a 
record of unrelated likes and dislikes. It lacks proportion. 
Two pages are given up to an obscure follower of Horace 
Walpole called Clara Reeve, who wrote a Gothic novel called 
The Old English Baron; four pages to Bulwer Lytton, and 
three pages to William Godwin. On the other hand, George 
Eliot receives only half a page ; Walter Pater and Stevenson 
no mention at all; and Joseph Conrad is dismissed in three 
lines. 

A certain austerity of style is needed by a critic to prove 
that he can keep his head ; but Mr. Collins’ style is curiously 
uneven. Often it is the style of a reviewer writing with one 
eye on a publisher’s advertisement. In the chapter on 
Richardson, for exnmmple, we find such phrases as “ unsavoury 
and sensational,’ “ muckraking,’ ‘‘ solemn old donkey,” 
* absurd old buffer,” and his pages are peppered with epigrams 
which are too often only ** wise-cracks ” : “* Both Pamela and 
Clarissa are races between the Ring and the Rape, and in the 
better novel it is the rape that wins.” 

This is the worst form of journalism, but Mr. Collins’ book 
contains also examples of the best. His brief biographies are 
masterly, and as he works into his subject his style discards 
headlines and rises, not infrequently, to the occasion. There 
is wisdom in his criticism of Jane Austen ; 


“When once we step beyond speaking of Jane Austen's com- 
petence, we become uncomfortably aware that another step would 
take us clean off the map.” 

And of D. UL. 

‘““ Lawrence was never greater than any situation in which he 
found himself. He hard to be equal. But he remained 
always inferior to circumstances. And his books are essentially 
the express trap.” 


Lawrence : 
strove 
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The Future of the Gold Standard 


The Gold Standard and its Future. By T. E. Gregory, D.Sc, 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
The Functioning of the Gold Standard. By Dr. Feliks 


Mlynarski. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 3d.) 
WHiILrE many are preaching the funeral sermon of the Golden 
Calf, here we have two distinguished authorities assuring us 
that a revival of its worship is essential, owing to the immense 
difficulties that lie in the way of working any 
substitute. 

Professor Gregory, a member of the Macmillan Committee 


and an indefatigable worker as an exponent of monetary 
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problems, expects a certain amount of knowledge of the 
subject from his readers, but his Geld Standard and its Future 
is admirably clear and closely reasoned, and he differs from 
most workers in this field by giving due attention to the many 
non-monetary factors which have complicated the world’s 
business and produced results which are too often laid at 
the door of the gold standard. He addresses a timely warning 
to those who are too jubilant about the strength of our position 
owing to the fall of the pound, and our supposed power to 
impose our views on a group which includes France and the 
United States, telling us that, 

“if the economic forces of France and the United States had been 
weakened to any serious extent by our abandonment of gold, it 
would, from anything except the narrowest point of view, have 
been a disaster, for the world is full of danger spots already. But 
the fact is that we have not seriously damaged them, whilst the 
manner in which we were driven off gold has seriously damaged our 
prestige. Our bargaining power is less than we imagine, but that 
does not necessarily disprove the necessity for international 
discussion of what ought to be done.” 

Nevertheless those who disagree with Dr. Gregory can 
remind him that under the working of the gold standard, grave 
injustice and distress have been inflicted on debtors all over 
the world by a fall in prices that has also produced widespread 
depression and threatens general bankruptcy; that these 
disasters have been largely due to the action of the two creditor 
countries, France and America, in refusing to buy or lend, 
sucking in gold and making the gold standard an absurdity ; 
that they are, with mountains of gold in their vaults, dismally 
contemplating the ruin of their industries and the default of 
their debtors ; and that, these things being so, his suggested 
remedies, of an abolition of minimum statutory reserve rates 
and an undertaking to lower the gold content of the unit of 
account in the countries still on the gold standard, would, even 
if they were accepted, do little to preserve us from similar 
disasters in future, unless reinforced by far more fundamental 
reforms. 

Such reforms, which are outside the province of the 
cconomist, are indicated as essential by Dr. Mlynarski, a 
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Polish Professor and formerly Vice-Governor of the Bank 
Poland, in his essay on the Functioning of the Gold Standay 
published by the League of Nations. He, while also doubt; 
the efficient working of any paper standard and suggestj 
improvements in the operation of the gold standard, adds hj 
conviction that 
si economists can work out schemes for furthering economy 
in the employment of gold. Economists can also indicate the caugg 
which check the accumulation of capital . .. But to put int 
actual practice methods of economy of gold and to reduce figeg| 
burdens in the interests of a better accumulation of capital ay 
things which do not lie exclusively in the hands of economist, 
Nor can they remove the lack of confidence which hampers 4 
reasonable distribution of capital in the world. Thus, in the lag 
instance, the future of the gold standard depends on the good wij] 
of nations and of their political leaders.” 

In other words, the cure of our monetary diseases is a job 
for alienists rather than economists. 


Travellers 


Remote Peoples. By Evelyn Waugh. (Duckworth. 10s. 6d) 
— By Charles Graves. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 
vs. . 
The Country of the Orinoco. By Lady Dorothy Milk, 
(Hutchinson. 15s.) 

Rolling Stone. By Lowell Thomas, (Doubleday Doran. $2.50, 
Tue position of the returned traveller is nowadays a delicate 
one. There was a tine when he had only to put pen to paper 
to increase (if he was a truthful man) the sum of human knov. 
ledge, to stimulate (if he was not) the flights of human 
imagination. It mattered little which he did. Illusion was 
then almost as good a currency as fact; when Sir John 
Mandeville threw dust in our eyes it was gold dust. But 
things are different now. To anxiety lest you should be proved 
a liar is added the terror that you may be thought a bor, 
Your readers want the truth about the places you have 
seen; but they do not want the whole truth (for they can 
look up the rainfall, the principal exports, and the religious 
history in the Encyclopaedia Britannica); nor, as yet, does 
their thirst for information rage so platonically that they 
demand nothing but the truth. Success demands so nice a 
blend of the subjective and the objective that it is small 
wonder that the good travel book is as rare as ever it was, 
while the bad is very much rarer. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh went to Abyssinia to witness and 
describe the coronation of Ras Tafari in 1980, returning by 
way of Zanzibar and Central Africa. He has written the 
very best possible sort of book ebout this journey. He is 
extremely witty. He observes with insight and, where his 
curiosity is touched, enquires with discrimination. The traveller 
is too often only an eye-witness, too seldom an interpreter. 
Mr. Waugh gives frequent proofs (never more convincing thar 
in his assessments of Aden and Kenya) that he has this gift 
of interpretation, this power to substantiate impressions and 
correlate experiences, which is to-day the only real justification 


for writing a travel book. His manner is honest, subjective, | 


and therefore—if for no other reason —delightful. All records 
of travel might be described as discomfort recollected in 
tranquillity, and Wve distrust those writers on whose work the 
discomfort, whether physical or otherwise, has been allowed to 
leave no traces because it was not on a spectacular scale. 
Their sensibilities seem unnaturally alert. Were hunger, 


fatigue, or boredom never at hand to modulate the calculated 


and quivering exuberance of their raptures ? Did beauty 
or grandeur never find them unresponsive ? Apparently not. 
They stand out as supermen. They leave us cold. For a journey 
is coloured as much by one’s moods as by one’s experiences, 
and Mr. Waugh recognizes this. He is not ashamed to admit 
to boredom, and describes it exquisitely. 

He is at his best in Ethiopia. For the atmosphere of the 
coronation with “its peculiar flavour of galvanized and 
translated reality,” he can find no parallel outside Alice in 
Wonderland. He recaptures its extravagance with a restraint 
which has in it a touch of incredulity, almost of stupefaction ; 
on a scene so fantastic the known laws of comedy no longer 
held good. But the book would be delightful throughout if 
it had nothing to recommend it save Mr. Waugh’s_ prose; 
for this has something of the uncompromising strength, 
the disdainful cadences, the power of disparaging without 
comment which marks that of his fellow-satirist, Mr, Maugham 
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HUTCHINSON’: 


NEW SPRING BOOKS 
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“Tt is like lifting a curtain on a lost world . . 4 49 » 


33 


Lady 
DOROTHY MILLS’ 


entertaining new travel book 


The COUNTRY of tHe ORINOCO 


Author of “ Through Liberia,’ “ The Golden Land,” et« 


“|, if it were not for the fact that Lady Dorothy has done something of the same kind of thing before, 
it would hardly be credible.’ 


her narrative is thoroughly authenticated .. . 


and that 


"—§. Times, Illus. 15/- 





THE PATRIOT KING 
William LV and his Times 

by GRACE E. THOMPSON 
Foreword by VISCOUNT SNOWDEN 


Author of “ The First Ge ntleman.” A full length pen-portrait, a 
pageant full of dramatic incident and amusing people. 
(Ready To-day.) Illus. 


FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED 
Reminiscences of CECIL BISHOP 
(late C.1.D., New Scotland Yard) 


The author has} heen a detective for thirty years 
sised as one of our most fearless investigators. 
(Ready next Friday.) 


12/6 





and is recog- 


Illus. 12/6 





THE HUMANE ANGLER 
Collected Angling Stories and Sketches 
Edited by JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY 
“Some unfamiliar and very delightful work.”—D. 
A collection from the pens of such experts in the arts as 
Maj.-Gen. Sir George Aston, the late Andrew Lang, Stephen 
Gwynn, and many others. (Just Ready.) 6 S 


NAPOLEON & EUGENIE 


Telegraph. 





The Tragi-Comedy of an Empire 

by KE. A. RHEINHARDT 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was the nephew of the ercat 
Napoleon, and never ceased to believe that one day he would 
become Emperor. (Re ady Shortly.) Mus, 18/- 








SELECTED FROM HUTCHINSON’S NEW 7/6 NOVELS 














DOROTHY CUNYNGHAME’S ‘first’ novel 
_ SUMMER'S LEASE Qud Imp. 

J. M. DENWOOD’S JOHN PEEL 
“Red Tke” (28th thous.) 


‘: Sees Dy the \uthor of 
H. A. VACHELL’S 
wad. FIFTH COMM. ANDMENT | 


MARGARET PETERSON’S 
POOR DELIGHTS 


JOSEPH DELMONT’S 








ith 


Imp.) ) 








(3rd Imp.) 











SLANDER 


(2nd Imp.) 





C. T. STONEHAM’S 
THE WHITE HUNTER 





SIMON DARE’S 

__ THE CLOTH 1S WOVEN (3rd Im.) _6/- 
EDWARD WOODWARD’S 

WINTER 


WHEAI 





NETTA MUSKETT’S 


SH. ILLOW y CU | (3rd Imp.) 





PAT VIAN’S 
SET DESIRE 





B. G. QUIN'S 
. a Co MISTIGRIS 
ALEX BARBER’S 

ROOM WITH NO ESCAPE 


‘Samak fos New FREE 
HUTCHINSON & CO. 





‘ first > novel 
LATE BRIDEGROOM 


MAUD FLANNERY’ S 





GILBERT FRANKAU’S 
one  EISTOPHER 
TALBOT MUNDY’S 


STRONG 














WHEN TRAILS WERE NEW 
WALTER PROUDFOOT’S 
TRAIL OF THE RUBY 
KATHLYN RHODES’ 
OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 





MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY’S 
_PIPPA (2rd Imp.) 


ARTHUR W. UPFIELD’S 











ROYAL ABDUCTION 
CARROLL JOHN DALY’S 
BA THIRD: MURDERER 
E. O. BROWNE'S 
__ THE GREEN EAGLE 





BETTY TRASK’S 


HOI 


MABEL BROUGHTON BILLETT’S 
ROBOT DETECTIVE 


THE 


CH. INGE 


MOON . 


Spring List (Ne. 29) 


(Publishers) LTD. LONDON 
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Mr, Graves visited Germany and Belgium. His book is 
full of easily-obtainable information, but his style, though 
frequently ungrammatical, lacks the endearing quaintness of 
the average guide-book. Possessed by what might be called 
a ‘* Brothers, we are treading ...” outlook, he consults 
visitors’ books wherever these available. One, “ graced 
with the names of everyone like Lord Castlerosse and 
Mistinguette,” conjures up visions of a clientéle scarcely less 
fantastic than distinguished. But for the most part we are on 


are 


surer ground, following in the tracks of ‘“‘ Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, the King of: Sweden, Lord Rothermere, 


Lord Granville, Mr. Lloyd George, and Norma Shearer.” 

Lady Dorothy Mills, with great intrepidity, ventured up the 
Orinoco in a curial (or bongo). The story of her adventures, 
with its traditionally exotic flavour of italies, makes good 
reading. It was perhaps a mistake to publish, in another 
place, a very much more dramatic and indeed quite different 
account of the alligator hunt in which she took part. But the 
natives called her Tiger-Heart ; and who are we, who as 
travellers have never earned a more complimentary soubriquet 
than Rubberneck, to question the judgement of the men on the 
spot ? 

To write another man’s autobiography is both impossible 
and unnecessary. Major Arthur Radclyffe Dugmore (an 
Englishman) has stalked lions in Africa, Germans in Flanders, 
and bustards in Russia, but from his potentially absorbing 
experiences the irrepressible Mr. Lowell Thomas (an American) 
has deducted nine-tenths of their value by reconstructing 
them in the first person singular. To attribute, at suitable 
intervals, to the protagonist of this richly Americanized 
Odyssey the expression “ Oh, I say!’ is to rouse rather than 
to lull the readers’ suspicions of a fake. This is probably 
the least happy of Mr. Lowell Thomas's attempts to com- 
mercialize another man’s experiences. BR. Pi. 


Fiction 
Symbol and Character 


Wedlock. By Jacob Wassermann. (Allen amt Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

‘The Clairvoyant. By Ernst Lothar. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Chaos is Come Again. By Claude Houghton. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

-Miner. By F. C. Boden. (Dent. 6s.) 

Tun two German novelists on our list, while they are fond 


occasionally of projecting their characters as shadows larger 
than human upon the backecloth of the universe, take extra- 
ordinary pains to make the detail of their stories plausible, 
Thus Herr Wassermann makes the central character of 
‘ Wedlock a divorce-court lawyer, to whom the parties of various 
marriages naturally make the fullest possible statement of 
their case. When Herr Lothar’s Sebastian Trux first comes to 
the bank, his colleagues as a hoax demand from him a state- 
ment of his origins, parentage, and circumstances : surely, one 
of the most ingenious methods ever devised by a novelist for 
conveying necessary information to his readers. 

Wedlock is full, thoughtful, and informed by a deep under- 
standing of human suffering. There are chapters which entitle 
it to be called great, and I hesitate only because Herr Wasser- 
mann seems to waver between a purely artistic presentation 
of life and a propaganda which makes the mind demand that, 
having said so much, he should say a little more. Dr. Laudin 
is happily married, but suffers in spirit from the factor in 
marriage that tends to make love a matter of routine. Tis 
feeling is strengthened by the case-histories of unhappy mar- 
riages, of which he must hear a dozen every week. In the 
course of his duties, he meets a beautiful actress, Luise Dercum, 
and by insensible degrees becomes her slave. Not until he 
finds that she was responsible for the suicide of Nicolas, the 
son of his cecentric friend Fraundorfer, is the spell broken. 
Laudin returns to his wife and daughters, and, since Pia is a 
woman of noble nature, all is well. This ending, satisfactory 
to Laudin, leaves the reader with a fecling that an important 
point has been evaded. Marriage, says Herr Wassermann in 
effect, is apt to be an unhappy business. It may work out 
more or less all right, however, if your wife is exceptionally 
beautiful and forbearing. Still, despite this rather local and 


particular solution of the problem, Wedlock is an exceedingly 


fine performance. The characters of Pia, Prvestoolll ani 
Marlene are drawn with masterly skill, and the scene in th 
studio, where Fraundorfer curses the woman who has Tuing| 
his only son, will be hard to forget. 

Sebastian Trux was a new kind of clairvoyant. A piece i 
handwriting enabled him to see not only the character but tk 
future of the writer. This faculty first attracted attention, 
when he foretold the death of one Bassan, the bulk of whog 
fortune had been stolen in a daring bank robbery. Whefy 
hard upon the fulfilment of this prophecy, Sebastian indict 
Count Gegenfeld as the thief, and it was discovered that tl 
Count had fled, his name was made. Bimeter, the greg 
Amcrican agent, in collusion with the lovely Fedora Bassan, s¢ 
about exploiting the gifts of the huge and unsophisticate 
countryman. Successful appearances were staged in Vieny 
and Paris, an American tour was arranged ; then all was fn. 
trated by the flight of the prophet. Sebastian, jealous gf 
Kedora, had found his way back to his first love, and div 5 
covered that she was about to have a child. he strain ie 
public appearances, and of wrestling with his coascience, ha 
frayed Sebastian’s nerves. His fears began to Aramatn 
themselves as visions. The tragedy he saw for Agnes neve 
happened, and this, coupled with the fact that the unlucyy 
Gegenfeld managed to clear himself of the charge brough 
against him, decided Sebastian to abandon his career. 

Clairvoyant is by turns film scenario, detective story. psycho > 
logical treatize, and tract on sociology. Herr Lothar treat 
Sebastian in one chapter just as Sebastian, in the next asify 
symbol of rustic integrity at odds with the wickedness of cities, 7 
I put the book down with a considerable respect for its author 4 
but with no very clear idea of his intention in writing it. 

Whether Sebastian be a symbol or no, 
about Mr. Houghton’s Petersleys. They not only do duty 
themselves ; they symbolize the period of Chaos Is Come Agaii, 
The difficulty about treating characters as symbols is eithey 
that they are apt to run away on their own and refuse to kh 
good symbols, or else that their symbolism weighs them dom> 
and will not let them be good characters. The family at Grey. 
stones, to whom Vernon Dexter came as tutor, bear thet) 
double ré/e uncommonly well. Now and then they forge® 
their lines, and Mr. Houghton is heard prompting them ina 
loud whisper: once or twice they rebel. This is a novel d 4 
quite unusual interest. Mr. Houghton is an experimenter) 
possessed of talent and courage. ** The fascination of whats) 
difficult rules his mind, and Chaos Is Come Again is a notable 
response to it. It is not a complete success, but it does it 
author more credit than could many a success with a lesy 
ambitious mark. 


there is no aout 


It is left to Mr, Boden to achieve the perfect symbol, ai 
individual figure so realized as to be universal. His Danny, 
who goes down the mine at thirteen, pushes trucks, drivey 
ponics, grows up, suffers a lock-out, sees men killed, and lovey 
his Anne, is not merely a miner. The book is justly titled? 
Mr. Boden, whom we have admired for some years as a poet 
faces horror and tragedy with a poet’s indignation. Hi) 
writing is excellent. 

“The darkness in front of him kept always a little ahead, ani 
the darkness behind crept after him, pace for pace, and close a 
his heels. If he stopped for a moment to let one of the wagon) 
creep by, the two darknesses stopped with him, starting thi) 
moment he started. if he swung his lamp forward the darknes 
in front jumped forward as though he had frightened it, and th) 
darkness behind would leap on as though it were glad that th 
darkness in front had been frightened. And always, betweeth 
these two darknesses, Danny could see the timber-props, standin 
on either side of him at every few feet and reaching from the 
ground at his feet to the roof just above his bent head.” 


The charge he brings is one to which, in a sense, we must al 
plead guilty. I hope this beautiful, terrible, and quiet bool 
will be widely read. There are pages which literally hurt, bu! 
from the first to the last a poet’s sensitiveness makes it a work] 
of art. L. A. G. Srrone. 
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Keep in touch with the swift tempo 
of life in the Land of the Soviets by 
subscribing to 


“SOVIET TRAVEL” 


en illustrated literary monthly 
magazine in English issued by 
the State Publishing House. 





Articles, sketches, verse, and 
stories specially written for us by 
the foremost Soviet writers and 
others prominent in the arts and 
sciences, 





First number out January, 1932. 


Subscription post paid: 3 months 4/6; 
6 months 9/-; 12 months 18/-. 


Subscriptions may be sent direct through 
Intourist, Bush House, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2; or Kniga Ltd., Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2. 










































W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


san. 18 Il BOOK 
SALE 
































FEB. 13 

Ex-Library novels and general literature, 
publishers’ remainders in new condition, and 
books of interest to collectors, are offered at 
reduced prices by W. H. Smith and Son 
during their Book Sale to be held from 
January 18th until February 13th. 

The Books offered are principally Head 
Office stock, and can be ordered through any 
branch. Other bargains are in stock at most 
of W. H. Smith and Son’s Bookshops and 
at many of their bookstalls. 


A COPY OF W. H. SMITH & SON’S SALE LIST, 
“ THE BARGAIN BOOKSHELF,” MAY BE HAD ON 
APPLICATION. 


When in town visit W. H. Smith & Son's Bargain 
Book Showroom on the third floor at Strand House, 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 (Entrance “B"’). 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : STATIONERS 
1250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

Paris} Head Office: [ Brussels 

W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., Strand House, W.C. 2. 


























| of the 
Exhibition of French Art 





BERIL BECKER 


is a brilliant biography and fine 
interpretation of the most amazing 
artist of modern times. 





| CASSELL 


| The GAUGUINS are THE FEATURE 


PAUL GAUGUIN 
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A CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA 


“Miss D. M. Armitage’s excellent little book.” —Presertber. 





“Wo gladly welcome a fourth and revised edition of this res 


book which was greatly commended upon its first appearance. 
Its personal interest as a record of the wonderful work of “th j 


late Dr. L. S. Barnes, 
‘a challenge to neurasthenia.’ 


“The book deserves the attention it has already received.” 


”*_Universe, 


—London Quarterly Review. 


Cloth 2/6. Paper 1/6. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, LTD., 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 1. 
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THE VALUE OF MONEY: 


| 
| — ° a P a ° . 
| This book gives a classification and discussion of 
| of theories dealing 


at finding a solution which explains the value of money from 


its interaction with the vield that money is able to produce 
|} as an instrument of trades. 


| THE FRENCH COLONIAL VENTURE. 


empire. 
investment returns and expenditures by the French Govern- || 
ment, 


a whole has been economically profitable to France. 
ENGLAND TO-DAY: 


organization of England, 


A Diseussion 
of Various Monetary Theories, and an 
Exposition of the Yield Theory of the 
Value of Money. 

sy TIARDUS GREIDANUS. 15s. 
a number |} 
with the preblem of the value of money. |} 


e considerations are followed by ihe auth or’a attempt 


By CONSTANT SOUTHWORTH, Ph.D. 

Many Iliustrations and Statistica! Tables. 12s. 6d, 
is bock analyses in concrete money terms the custs and 
ts to France from establishing and operating ber colonial 
The various factors concerned, such as trade and 


are reviewed over a considerable period of years. A 
ite conclusion is reached as to whether colonization as }} 


Ready February Ist. | 





Economic Situation. 
By F. CYRIL JAMES, Ph.D. 6s. 


is book describes in simple form the present economic 
Surveying the situation in regard 
vance, industry and trade, it becomes clear that these aro |} 
ly related to one another and that the individual worker 
mployer is indirectly affected by economic aims or | 
ical policies influencing any one of these fields. An 


A Survey of Her | 
| 
| 

















examination of England’s position in regard to foreign trade 
and international finance demonstrates the extent. to which 
her prosperity is dependent upon the economic well-being of 
other nations, 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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New Novels 


RHYMER’S WAKE. By Mary MacCarvill. With Frontis- 
piece by John Keating. (Murray. 5s.)—The wanderings 
of Peter the Rhymer, who made the songs of the people 
and sang them at Irish fairs or crossroads, excite our 
curiosity. Miss MacCarvill, however, in this first novel, 
deals only with the balladmaker’s last return to his 
native village, when he feels that the hour of his death 
is approaching. In anecdote and country rhyme re- 
peated by kindly neighbours, we gain glimpses of Peter’s 
roadside life and the rollicking years which he had for- 
votten. Trish melancholy and merriment mingle in the 
vivacious scene of an Irish wake, and Davnet, the little 
girl who is too young to understand the sad pomp of 
death, gives a charming touch to this simple tale of an 
Ulster countryside. 


TOM CREAGAN. By Dermot Barry. (Hamish Hamilton. 
5s.)—This. first novel, though slight and tentative in 
treatment, shows that younger Irish writers are in in- 
creasing revolt against the idea of violence. Tom Creagan, 
a student, is swept by generous impulse into the Easter 
Week rising. But his experiences lead him to deplore 
the cruelty and madness of force. He has the courage 
of his convictions during the Black and Tan period, when 
popular feeling is at its height. The best scene is that 
in which: Tom saves an English conscientious objector 
from being done to death at midnight in a stable as a spy. 
Quiet thoughtfulness is the note of this story, but the 
end shows a quickening sense of tragic irony, and when 
the novelist gains a stronger control of his medium, he 
should do well. 


Titik FLOATING ADMIRAL. By Certain Members of the 
Detection Club. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)— 
Here is a book for the connoisseur of detective fiction. 
Tt has an introduction by Miss Dorothy Sayers, a prologue 
by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and a first chapter by Canon 
Victor Whitechurch, who sets the problem. Thereafter, 
ten notable contributors carry the story a little further, 
and each one gives his own solution in the appendix. It 
is left to Mr. Anthony Berkeley to * clear up the mess,” 
which he does with amazing skill. The book, considering 
its circumstances, is astonishingly coherent, and we hope 
the authors will soon repeat the experiment. 


SAINT MICHAKL’S CHILDREN. By Martin Beheim- 
Schwartzbach. ‘Translated by Jane Lymburn. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.)—It is strange that many writers have not made 
stories about the adventures of the children who followed 
the Pied Piper from Hamelyn, and a pity that the one 
who has done so should have treated the theme heavily. 
The tale is beautifully written but lacks the humour and 
quality that might have made it really satisfactory. 


A WHIP FOR THE WOMAN, By Ralph Straus. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—In his story of the making of a book, 
Mr. Straus tells us what happens ‘in the novelist’s 
attic, the publisher's palace and the reviewer's semi- 
detached villa,” and tells it so brilliantly and satirically 
that even those who are laughed at must join in the 
Jaughter, It is a superb jest. 


~ ° 
Current Literature 
THE COMING OF COMMUNITY 
By W. T. Symons 

Te anyone wishes to know about the Social Credit Move- 
ment associated with the name of Major Douglas (The Coming 
of Community, by W. 'T. Symons, Daniel, 7s. 6d.) they should 
certainly read this book. They will discover, probably to 
their surprise, that the Social Credit Movement, from being 
a peculiar and obseure heresy in economics, has become a 
philosophy of life, has married Dr. Adler’s type of psychology, 
and has an application to every side of life. Briefly, its 
adherents consider that the class war is unnecessary, although 
a revolution is essential. They reconcile this remarkable view 
by an economics which declares that the poor can all become 
rich without the rich becoming poor. They justify this claim 
by pointing out the extraordinary productivity of modern 
industry, which they consider is only cribbed, cabined and 
confined by a false monetary system. Mr. Symons is an 
intelligent man, and although few will agree with his main 
thesis, many will find interest and stimulation in his comments 
on the world that we live in. 


THE FAERIE QUEENE—Vols. IV, V, VI and VII 
By Basil Blackwell 
Volumes 1V, V, Viand VIT of the monumental edition of 
Edmund Spenser’s work have recently been issued by the 
Shakespeare Head Press and Mr, Basil Blackwell. ‘These 


ee, 


volumes bring The Faerie Queene up to the End of Book gj, 
and the fragment of Book Seven. The remainder of hj, 
gothic cathedral of English literature, the vast epic in twely, 
books representing twelve virtues, projected by the poet 
were delayed owing to the stormy life in Ireland during his 
secretaryship ; and -death intervened too soon for him ty 
resume his work in England. One volume of the new Edition 
has still to come, and we hope then to survey the whol 
ambitious work. . 


“6 97 ” 
By Professor Francesco Berger 

It cannot be said that Prof. Francesco Berger's book 
“97° (Purnell, 3s. 6d.), will delight his contemporaries 
because he has none; but it will give an hour’s pleasure 
and amusement to a great number of young musical people 
who want to know what was done and thought and said 
in the musical world in the days of their fathers anq 
grandfathers and even. great-grandfathers. The writer jg 
ninety-seven, and he has known practically all the musicians 
of note, composers, executants, singers or conductors who 
have appeared in England during the best part of a hundred 
years. He depicts an artistic society long passed away, and 
he depicts it on its non-Bohemian side, a fact which gives a 
freshness to his reminiscences. Professor of pianoforte at the 
Guildhall School of Music for nearly half a century, for twenty. 
five years at the Royal Academy of Music, and for still longer 
Hon. Sec. of the Royal Philharmonic Society, he has had 
every opportunity of acquiring musical gossip. Here is an 
entertaining scrap taken from the minute-books of the latter 
society : 

“ April 19th, 1840. Letter read from Wagner. Resolved that 
the score of his Overture be returned with an apology for having 
kept it so long, and explaining that, being written upon a theme 
which is here very commonplace, it precludes its performance at 
the Philharmonic Society. 

“I believe the work here in question was founded on ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ and somehow was missing for a number of years, and 
was not recovered until after the composer's death. But f am 
somewhat uncertain about these details.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

A political revelation of no small interest is made by Mrs, 
Hdgar Dugdale from Lord Balfour’s papers in the Quarterly 
Review for January. It relates to ‘The Wyndham-Mae- 
donnell Imbrogiio, 1902-6," which excited much controversy 
at the time, led to Mr. George Wyndham’s resignation of the 
Chief Secretaryship and seriously weakened Mr. Balfour's 
position as Unionist leader because he declined to publish 
the private Ictters that passed between himself and his col. 
league. Mrs. Dugdale now shows that, as one suspected, 
Mr. Wyndham and Sir Anthony Macdonnell misunderstood 
one another. Sir Anthony, as permanent Under-Secretary 
at Dublin Castle, thought he had fuil. permission to discuss 
* Devolution” with Lord Dunraven, while his political 
chief, who was highly temperamental and in_ indifferent 
health, had no intention of encouraging anything of the kind. 
The Lrish Unionists revolted, and Mr. Wyndham’s _ brilliant 
political career was ended. Mr. Balfour, while declining 
to publish the correspondence, drafted a long and ingenious 
explanation of his reasons for refusing, in the course of which 
he reflected most severely on the Ulstermen. His colleagues 
all advised him to suppress this document, and he did se 
unwillingly. Now that it is printed, one can see that it 
could have done no good; it might have expedited Mr. 
Balfour’s retirement from the leadership of a dissatisfied 
party. Fifteen years later the Unionist chief helped to bring 
about a grant of self-government beside which Lord Dun- 
raven’s “ Devolution”? was a triviality. Lord Cranborne’s 
hopeful article om * The Future of Democracy,” and Mr. R. 
Hart-Synnot’s thoughtful paper on * Agriculture and_ the 
National Revival” are worth noting. 


THE CRITERION. 

The current number of The Criterion (edited by 'T. S. Eliot, 
Faber, 7s. 6d.) contains an interesting study of Friedrich von 
Hiigel by Miss Evelyn Underhill, in which she considers his 
theories of finite and infinite reality. Mr. Christopher Dawson 
relates Islam with Provence in an attempt to determine the 
origins of the Romantic Tradition, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée 
reconstructs ingeniously a conversation on Lord Chesterfield 
between Horace Walpole and Dr. Maty, librarian of the British 
Museum, and Mr. W. J. Lawrence writes on Massinger’s 
punctuation. M. Marcel Aurousseau contributes a poem which 
reflects in different ways the influence of Mr. Eliot and St. J. 


Perse. There are a number of excellent book reviews 
(Mr. J. Bronowski dissects Mr. Montgomery Belgion’s The 


Human Parrot and leaves very little but the feathers) and one 
of a remarkably patronizing stupidity (to which, incidentally, 
Mr. Eliot’s own pamphlet on Charles Whibley, will give the lie 
direct), in which a semi-anonymous contributor (M.B.) makes 
some childishly uneritical assertions about Mr. Huxley's 
Music at Night. Such an effusion should have no place in 4 
paper of The Criterion’s standing. 
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“. J 1 find Wulfing Brand 
FORMAMINT is a very 
nice friend to have in 
your pocket, when you 
are in trouble with your 
throat.” 

Mr. T.B.—T. 


WULFING BRAND 


ORMAMINT 


destroys the disease germs in 
mouth and throat, thus pro- 
tecting you against infectious 
diseases. 
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At all Chemists—2/6 per bottle, 
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The Pinch and the Pen 


“ANY men and women at the 
“feeling the pinch.” 





present time are 

Through no shortcomings of their own, but due 
entirely to the national crisis, they find themselves in 
straitened circumstances. Salaries and wages having been 
“cut,” they experience difficulty in making ends meet. 

Many will, no doubt, adjust themselves on Mr 
Micawber’s plan. Others, less patient, will seek ways 
and means of supplementing their incomes. Some there 
will be who could profitably employ their pens. 


There are, undoubtedly, many educated and intelligent 
individuals able to shape their ideas, experiences, and 
imaginings into printable form, if only they applied 
themselves to it, 

Often it requires a touch of adversity to bring out 
latent possibilities. There are many successful writers who 
might have vegetated for the duration of their lives but 
for a fortunate piece of ill-fortune which compelled them 
to exploit their latent resources. 

One has nothing to lose by trying, at all events; on the 
other hand, if success rewards the effort, then one has 
the comfortable knowledge that a new source of incom 
has been discovered which will not only meet the present 
crisis, but remain as a means of additional earning for 
years after. 

If any reader is disposed to try the suggestion, he 
should seek experienced advice. Let him consult the 
London School of Journalism, the director of which is 
Sir Max Pemberton—one of the most brilliant author- 
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journalists of our time. 


Any inquirer who seriously desires to know whether 
or not he possesses natural qualifications for the writing 
| game, should send in a brief MS. (article or story) upon 
| which Sir Max Pemberton may base an opinion of his 
| literary abilities and his chances of This 
opinion will cost him nothing, neither will it involve him 
in obligation of any kind. 

The success of the School's students justifies the 
assertion that no man or woman who the 
makings of a writer could possibly go through a cours 

f the London School of Journalism 


success. 


p' ISSESSCS 


of training with 
without achieving the purpose in view. 

The Press of to-day opens its doors very widely to 
outside contributors, and once the technicalities have been 
studied and a printable stvle of writing has been acquired, 
none who follows the advice here given will ever have 
reason to regret it. Epwarp Anton. 


The London School of Journalism has proved of 
service to many readers of The Spectator and other 
journals of the first rank, enabling them to acquire a 
working knowledge of the technique of Press writing, and 
thereby assisting them to become occasional or regular 
contributors of articles to this and to other journals. 


The fullest inquiry is invited from those who are 
interested, and every facility is given to enquirers to 
enable them to ascertain whether they possess a reason- 
able chance of success should they take a course of 
correspondence study under Sir Max Pemberton. 

Any reader of The Spectator who desires to explore 
his own possibilities as a newspaper contributor or story 
writer is invited to forward a MS. to Sir Max Pemberton 
for his personal opinion and advice. 


The School’s prospectus, with synopsis of the lessons 
of the various courses, and much other information, may 
be obtained on request from 

Tue Prospectus DeEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon SQuareE, Lonvon, W.C, 1. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
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The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the articles we publish on ihe Modern Home page. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, The Srrctator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, 


with Moder n 


Home Page” written in the left-hand corner of the envelope.] 


Floors 


Concrere, versus TimBen. 

Iv the present dismal state of the country’s pocket has the 
effect of inducing our architects and builders to modernize 
their methods of floor-construction in private houses, the 
crisis will aot have been wholly bad. The days of the timber 
floor should be numbered, ¥roin almost every practical point 
of view it is far inferior to concretc, and, while the latter can 
easily be made of British materials, only a fraction of the 
timber used for fleoring in this country is grown within the 
Empire. If « house is to be built in the old-fashioned way, 
with the sir zle difference that the floors are to be of concrete 
instead of tiniber, it is true that the cost of these will be from 
about one-third higher (except cn the ground floor, where 
conerete may be slightly cheaper) ; but to adopt such a hybrid 
method of construction is to neglect making the fullest uses of 
the material and to ignore possibilities of economy in other 
directions—cconomies which, together, can bring the total 
cost of the house well below that of similar accommodation 
provided by older methods, 

The first requirement of a floor is that it shall be stable, and 
that is just what wood, as used for floor-boards, can never be. 
{t is impossible to dry or season timber to such condition that 
it will not expand or contract with the changing temperature 
and humidity of the air about it. Furthermore, if the dangers 
and expense of dry-rot are to be prevented, a free circulation of 
air must be maintained bencath every floor. As a rule this is 
effected by providing “ air-bricks,’ which allow the outside 
air to pass through the walls and ventilate the spaces between 
ceilings and floors. When a strong wind is blowing, consider- 
able pressure may be exerted beneath a floor—-even to the 
extent of causing a light carpet to lift perceptibly at times. 
It is almost certain that contraction will have caused the 
appearance of cracks between the boards (unless tongue-and- 
groove, which are more expensive and have their own draw- 
backs, were used); and shoesigih these some of the aceumul- 
ated dust and dirt will be blown. Care is necessary to see that 
the air-bricks do not get choked by leaves or creepers. 

Consider, too, the possibilities of fire. It would be quite 
hard to design a fire-lighter of wood more efficient than the 
average timber floor. Once the flames have run up the cur- 
tains and licked against the plaster of the ceiling for a moment 
or two, they encounter a wide grid of laths, on top 
of which are the joists and then the boards. The means 
adopted for ventilating between ceiling and floor will ensure a 
strong draught—in short, nothing is wanting to help the fire 
to spread as rapidly as possible. To the credit side of the con- 
crete floor can be placed the amount usually spent on fire 
insurance, The amount of heat generated by the most 
inflammable curtains or furniture will be almost without effect 
on such a barrier. The fire will be confined to the one room. 

Ceiling cracks are of the commonest occurrence beneath a 
timber floor, not only because of its resilience but because it 
will often move slightly in relation to the walls in a way which 
is impossible with concrete. It is true that these can be 
avoided by the use of ceiling-boards instead of plaster, but if 
a plain surface is required it is extremely dillicult to hide the 
joins perfectly, and it is doubtful whether many such boards 
are as sound-proof as plaster. A concrete floor has neither of 
these troubles and, in addition, ties the walls of a house to- 
gether in a way that timber does not attempt—a point which 
can lead to economy in construction. The assertion that con- 
crete is cold to the tread may be disregarded, provided that 
some suitable covering, which need be no more than carpet 
and underfelt, is used: on the contrary, the fact that it is 
completely draught-proof adds greatly to comfort—as docs 
the absence of creaking boards. . If greater resilience is wanted, 
sheets of special composition board can take the place of the 
felt and will be found to give a most luxurious “ tread” at 
small cost. 

That, in brief, is the case for the conerete floor, and it would 
be difficult for anyone unacquainted with the force of habit in 
this country to understand why its use is not almost universal. 


¥ioor Coverincs, 

It is well for us to demand of our architects that they giye 
us hygienic floors of concrete, but for most of us the demang 
must be hypothetical only: we are concerned more Closely 
with what to do with the floors we have got. One rarely Picks 
up any “home magazine”? without meeting instructions as 
to the best way to make an old floor presentable. It is de. 
pressing to think of the number of enthusiastic, newly married 
houscholders who must have gone obediently down on their 

. Knees, pulled out myriads of tacks, stopped the holes, planed 
up the splintery boards, stripped off the old stain and applied 


; New. ~in the vain hope of achieving something like a beautiful 
floor, It cannot be done, of course. The old pine boards are 


‘too soft and battered, the gaps between them too wide, the 
‘nail-holes too large and jagged. The only thing to do is to 
hide as much as possible of them beneath a covering of some 
sort, This does not mean that they need not be levelled : 
the contrary, any ridge or unevenness will quickly cause i 
of wear to appear on the carpet or linoleum above it—though 
this can be minimized by an underlayer of felt or thick 
paper. 

I have seen a very satisfactory result obtained at a com. 
paratively low cost by gluing and pinning eight-inch planks of 
teak, one eighth of an inch thick, across the old floor. Only 
teak or oak could be trusted for such a purpose, and, even 
with these, a rug should be used as a shield against the direct 
heat of the fire. If new fleor-boards are being laid on joists, it 
is possible to use hardwood strips in their stead at a cost which 
is little more than that saved on carpet. British Columbia 
pine is about the cheapest ; then beech, pitchpine, maple, and 
the various oaks, Parquet or wood-block floors are sufficiently 
well-known to need no comment, but I should like to draw 
attention to the merits of beech for the latter. It is a very 
hard, close-grained wood which looks well—and is only about 
three-quarters the price of the ubiquitous oak. A point with 
wood-blocks, as with parquet of course, is that they should on 
no account be washed with water, lest the blocks expand and 
force themscives off the floor. If wax polish will not get them 
clean enough, one of the special cleaning liquids should be 
used——failing which, the surface should be planed or scraped 
and re-polished. 


There is no doubt that one of the pleasantest surfaces for 
halls, passages, bathrooms and similar places is rubber. It is 
delightful to the tread, easily cleaned and, in the ordinary 
house, practically everlasting. The price may be no more than 
13s. 6d. a square, including laying. It is made in almost 
every colour and in a range of marble effects (though why 
anyone should want a rubber floor to look like marble it is 
difficult to say). It is easy to lay and, if a plain colour is 
used, needs cemenfing down along the edges only. ‘There 
are two kinds: that which is vulcanized in the roll, and that 
vulcanized in the flat under heavy pressure. The latter is 
more expensive, harder and smoother in surface. It is conse- 
quently longer wearing and a trifle easier to keep clean. Gn 
the other hand, the cheaper ty pe is softer and ‘warmer to the 
read and, in any case, wears for ° long that anything 
further is barely worth considering. I do not know whether 
the old bogey of rubber “ drawing the fect ”’ still persists, 
but it certainly should not apply to rubber flooring : anything 
more pleasant and hygienic could hardly be imagined. It is 
emphatically the flooring of the future. It would be still 
further improved by the introduction of some method whereby 
it could be laid in a plastic state and swept up against the 
skirting, like the various jointless composition floorings which 
are so useful for kitchens, sculleries and lavatories. A word of 
warning is much needed here : with all air-tight floor coverings 
-—-rubber, linoleum or composition—the greatest care should 
be taken to ensure perfect ventilation under the floor-boards, 
or dry-rot will be a certain result—failing the advent of the 
concrete floor. 


G. M. Boumpurrey. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED 





A YEAR OF FINANCIAL CRISIS—WAR DEBTS AND EXCHANGES 





THE COMPANY’S STRONG POSITION 





MR. COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S STATEMENT 





Tue Sixty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders of 
Alexanders Discount Company, Ltd., was held on January 20th, 1932, 
at the Office of the Company, 24, Lombard Street, E.C., Mr. Colin 
Frederick Campbell, the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. P. C. Tong), having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the Auditors’ report : 

‘the Chairman said: Gentlemen, I assume you will take the 
Report as read as usual. (Agreed.) 

When we last met, we little anticipated that the year 1931 was 
to witness a financial crisis of the magnitude of the one we are now 
experiencing. Indications then pointed to a period of cheap money 
und we were mainly concerned with the narrow margin existing 
yetween money and bills. At that time, however, even the most 
optimistic of us had some misgivings. We certainly felt anxious 
about the continued strain on the Sterling exchange and we were 
beginning to realize the dangerous situation which the payment of 
War Debts and Reparations was eventually bound to bring about. 
At the same time we hoped that we could weather the storm in 
view of the position of our national finances in comparison with 
that existing in other countries and more especially the vast resources 
of this country. It is true that our national finances were far from 
what they have been, but when the danger was realized, energetic 
and satisfactory steps were taken to place our Budget position on a 
sound basis, 

THE DECLINE OF CONFIDENCE. 

The depression in our export industries and the world fall in 
prices, however, continued and with no improvement in sight, 
confidence gradually declined. Business enterprise was greatly 
discouraged and such conditions caused money to flow into gilt- 
edged securities resulting in material rises in Treasury Bonds, 
which are specially attractive to the Discount Market. 

The first real shock came in May, when it was announced that 
Austria’s leading bank, the Credit Anstalt, was in difficulties. 
Lack of confidence throughout the world was thereby intensified 
and one of its earliest reactions was felt in Germany. The credit 
erisis which had been simmering there since the elections in Sep- 
tember, 1930, came to a head and an unparalleled situation faced 
not only Germany but the whole world. A gleam of hope appeared 
in June when President Hoover made his great suggestion of a year’s 
moratorium in respect of War Debts. For various reasons this 
welcome gesture did not afford the measure of relief anticipated and 
those foreign banks which had granted credits to Germany had 
no alternative but to agree to an extension of their credits for 
six months; otherwise, Germany would have been bound to take 
the disastrous step of an open default. The Standstill Agreement 
expires on February 29th and we are now awaiting with no little 
interest the results of the negotiations which are taking place in 
Berlin. 

CRISIS IN GERMANY AND ITS SEQUEL. 

You are only too familiar with the events of the summer months, 
how the crisis in Germany was followed by a lack of confidence, 
on the part of the Continent, in the financial stability of this 
country ; the heavy withdrawal of foreign funds from London ; 
the efforts and failure to support the exchange rate with 
the help of the French and American credits, culminating on 
September 2Ist in the suspension of the gold standard. This 
outstanding event was forced on us by the withdrawal of foreign 
funds from London. It is estimated that over 200 millions were 
withdrawn before the suspension, and that possibly a like amount 
still remained in this country. No gold standard system could 
withstand this strain. 

The abandonment of the gold standard, of course, means that 
we are faced again with a period of fluctuating exchange rates, 
which in itself is bound to create anxiety and uncertainty. I 
will not dwell at length on such a vast and far-reaching subject 
as the working of the gold standard, but I should like to say that 
there is no comparison between conditions in this country arising 
from the important step we took in September, and those which 
existed a few years ago in Germany, France and other countries 
when their exchange rates moved so adversely to them. The 
position here is quite different. The exchange rates of those 
countries reached such high figures owing to inflation, whereas in 
this country the internal value of the £ has been steadily main- 
tained. As long as we are able to maintain this value, the future 
ean be faced with the highest degree of confidence. These events 
of course led to higher money rates; Bank Rate was raised from 
24 per cent. to 3$ per cent. on July 23rd, a week later to 4$ per 
cent., and on September 20th to 6 per cent., the rate now in force. 





High money rates have naturally been followed by a heavy fall 
in the price of gilt-edged securities, so that our position, like that 
of other financial institutions, has been by no means an easy one, 
The one redeeming feature has been the better margin we havo 
obtained between money rates and bill rates than existed during 
the first six months of the year. 

What the future may bring forth no ono can tell, but T have 
every confidence that a solution of our present finaneial difficulties 
will be arrived at. 

POSITION OF THE COMPANY. 

Our own position is quite liquid; our securities, amounting in 
all to £5,139,220, consist wholly of short-dated bonds of the British 
and Indian Governments, of which 60 per cent. fall due within two 
years and the balance within five years. In our bill case, the total 
amount of foreign domiciled bills is insignificant, the bulk being 
Treasury Bills and first-class London acceptances. 

The experiences of the last few months have possibly revealed 
some defects in our financial system and methods of business in 
London. Independence and individuality, which have been for 
so long characteristics of the British nation and which have played 
so large a part in making London the financial centre of the world, 
have probably been too much to the fore. In view of the develop- 
ments in other countries, this independence becomes a danger, and 
I feel sure that in future it will be necessary to maintain a closer 
co-operation between those who control the world of finance in 
London, 

Prorir ANP Loss Account. 

Tf we turn now to the statement of accounts which has been 
sent to every shareholder, you will notice in the first place that 
a slight change has been made in the way the Profit: and Loss 
Account has been set out. This is due to the company’s auditors 
having expressed the view that, in their opinion, the change would 
state the position a little more clearly. 

The alteration has reference to the figure of rebate, which in 
past years has appeared on the debit side of the account, whereas 
you will see it is deducted now from the gross profit on the credit 
side of the account. You will also observe a note to the effect 
that the gross profit includes surplus on rebate at December 31st, 
1930, now taken eredit for. This implies no change in our pro- 
cedure as compared with past years, for the figure shown year by 
year as rebate in the Profit and Loss Account has always included 
a surplus which fluctuates according to the Bank Rate ruling at 
the end of any one year. This year, notwithstanding the high 
Bank Rate, there is a margin in the rebate carried forward. 

It is elementary, and indeed obvious, that when the Bank Rate 
is low the surplus is greater than when the Bank Rate stands ab 
a higher figure. 

VALUE OF THE SECURITIES, 

The next matter to which T have to draw your attention relates 
to our securities and the manner in which we have dealt with tho 
depreciation. The cost price of the securities amounted in all to 
£5,139,220 and, as I have already stated, they consist wholly of 
short-dated bonds of the British and Indian Governments, of 
which no less than 60 per cent. fall due within two years and the 
balance within five years. The market value of these securities 
on December 3Ist Jast was £4,995,235, so that there was a deprecia- 
tion of £143,985 to be dealt with. 

It could be done in several ways, and your Directors had to 
decide which, under all the circumstances, was the better course 
to adopt. Had the investments included War Loan or long-dated. 
British Government securities, we should have written off the 
amount of the depreciation definitely, but, inasmuch as the depre- 
ciation is recoverable in any case within a few years, we considered. 
we were justified in looking upon it as being a temporary matter 
and that the position would be fully secured by ear-marking 
£150,000 from the published Reserve Fund of £1,000,000. 

Since December 31st, a considerable rise in the value of short- 
dated securities has taken place, and to-day the depreciation on 
those we hold is less by 75 per cent. than it was on that date, which 
in itself is an encouraging feature, 

We could, of course, have drawn upon our Contingeney Account 
and the balance in our Profit and Loss Account for this purpose, 
but in view of all the uncertainties, both political and financial, 
existing at the present time, we were determined to maintain thesd 
resources intact. 

Before leaving this question of the published reserve, shareholders 
will, no doubt, remember that when the capital was inereased bi 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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1930 £425,000 was added to the Reserve Fund, thus bringing it up 
to a million sterling, being the same amount as the capital. 


PROFIT AND DiviDEND. 


The gross profit for last year was £470,002, against £474,421 in 
1930, and, after providing for the dividend which we now suggest 
to you, the balance to be carried forward to the next account is 
£62,784, against £60,396, being an increase of £2,388. 

On this occasion we suggest to the sharcholders that the bonus 
of Is. per share, free of Income Tax, which has been paid for a 
number of years in addition to the dividend of 15 per cent., less 
Income Tax, should be dropped, and we feel sure that this policy 
of caution will be approved of by shareholders generally. 

This Company has made steady and consistent progress during 
recent years, which is due in great measure to a conservative and 
cautious policy having been maintained, and certainly this is not 
the moment to make any departure from it. 

The total balance sheet figures of about 29 millions show little 
change from those of a year ago and the profits of the business 
continue to be satisfactory, so that whenever the situation appears 
to the Directors to be more established, there is no reason to suppose 
that the return to the shareholders will be less favourable in the 
future than has-been the case in the past. 


CLeartna Hovust Fieures. 


The transactions of the London Bankers’ Clearing House for last 
year give a striking illustration of the depression in trade and of the 
stagnation in the new capital market. The clearings were 
£36,236,000,000 in 1931, against £43,558,000,000 in 1930, showing 
a drop of over £7,000 millions, or 16.8 per cent. Each of the eleven 
provincial clearing houses showed a decrease, the highest falling-off 
recorded being in the Nottingham figures with a reduction of 25.3 per 
eent. The new capital issues amounted only to £102 millions, 
against £267 millions in 1930. 

I have already given you the changes that took place in the Bank 
Rate during the course of last year. The average rate for money 
was £3 3s. lld., against £2 10s. 2d. in 1930, and for bills £3 10s. 4d., 
against £2 12s. 7d., and the margin between money and bills during 
the vear averaged 6s. 4}d., against 2s. 5d. in 1930. 

I hope the shareholders will be satisfied with the statement we 
have been able to place before them to-day, and that they will agree 
with the Directors that very great credit is due to Mr. Newcomb, 
and those working with him, for the way they have managed the 
business in a year of unexampled difficulty. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 





MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


Tre tenth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn and Greenwich, 
Ltd., was held on January 18th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 
Sir Michael Nairn, Bt. (the Chairman), said that in view of tho 
difficult trading conditions it was only to be expected that tho 
trading results of their associated companies would be adversely 
ifected. The profits of the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Co. wero 
reduced as comparea with those of the previous year, and a lower 
dividend had been paid, but the balance sheet of that company 
disclosed a strong financial position. However, when trade conditions 
revived, their modern works at Greenwich were well equipped to 
take the fullost advantage of the first signs of returning prosperity. 
Their principal associated company, Michael Nairn & Co. has also 
had to face heavy weather in 1931, but had stood up to the storm 
successfully, and found themselves in the position to pay out of 
the earnings of their last financial year a rate of dividend which 
enabled Michael Nairn and Greenwich to declare the same dividend 
as last year. He felt sure shareholders would regard that as an 
extremely gratifying result. The dividend declared by Michael 
Nairn & Co. had been decided upon after proper provision had been 
rade by them for depreciation and various forms of reserves. 


Wortp TrapE OUTLOOK. 


It was as difficult as ever to say anything definite about tho 
future. The cloud of trade depression still hung over the world, 
and no country remained unaffected by its influence. It could not, 
however, last for ever, and, unfortunate as its effects had been, 
it was bringing home to many the much-needed lesson of the 
essential interdependence of the nations of the world. No nation 
could live to itself or long remain prosperous if other nations found 
themselves in financial and economic difficulties. It was not too much 
to hope that the realisation of that fact might eventually bring 
about an enlightened policy which would result in removing somo 
of the obstacles, such as reparations and international war debts, 
which definitely stood in the way of progress and the trade revival 
et which the world stood in such urgent need. 

From the accounts it would be seen that their income for the 
year, represented by dividends from investments, &c., amounted 
to £211,252, as compared with £219,223 last vear. The board 
recommended a final dividend of 7} per cent., making 12} per cent. 
less income-tax, for the year, leaving to be carried forward £57,614, 
as compared with £58,609 last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The First Bank Meeting 


Tue favourable impression which was created by th 
maintenance of the dividend declared by Barclays Bank 
and the subsequent soundness of the balance-sheet will }y 
confirmed by the character of the chairman’s speech a 
the annual meeting, held last Thursday. For there wey 
two main features of Mr. Goodenough’s address— the text 
of which will be found on another page—which may wel 
inspire confidence in the conduct of the Bank’s affairs, 
The first of these was the care taken by the chairman of 
the Bank to give shareholders the fullest explanation of 
the balance sheet itself, and the other was the manner iy 
which Mr. Goodenough, ignoring minor aspects of the 
world crisis, fastened upon the outstanding factor. 


A Srrone Position. 


With regard to the affairs of the Bank Mr. Goodenough 
emphasized the point already revealed in the Report, 
namely, that in spite of the many difficulties of the past 
year the directors have been able to make an addition of 
£200,000 to the contingency account while at the same 
time maintaining the dividend. Moreover, he was als 
able to show that all bad debts had been written off cithe 
out of profits made during the year or out of profits which 
had been set aside in previous years to provide for debts 
which now have to be dealt with. In addition, all debts 
now considered to be doubtful have been amply provided 
for. Nor did the chairman ignore the special situation 
created by German debts on bills. He gave shareholder 
the fullest information on the matter and showed that the 
special reserves of the Bank were suflicient to meet all 
possible contingencies even in that connexion. 


Gop Hoarpina. 

With regard to the great problem of Reparations and 
war debts, Mr. Goodenough referred in hopeful terms to 
the indications of a great desire on the part of the American 
and French Governments to endeavour to solve the 
problems so as to meet the situation “ and to help to 
restore the world as a whole to a sound economic basis.” 
I am glad, however, to note that Mr. Goodenough pre- 
ferred to deal with a broad principle which, in its way, 
must be regarded as of even greater importance than the 
mere book settlement of international debts, namely, the 
necessity for removing, as far as possible, all impediments 
to a settlement of international indebtedness through the 
medium of an exchange of goods and services. The Tarifl 
barriers between the various countries, and especially, 
of course (in regard to the position of the debtor 
countries), the United States tariff have _ played 
as great a part in bringing about the fall in com- 
modity prices and the world depression as the inter- 
national debts themselves. Moreover, the situation has 
been made worse by the fact that not only has there been 
insistence upon the part of America and France for pay- 
ment of indebtedness in gold instead of goods, but in 
addition the situation has been aggravated because 
the gold receivea has not been allowed to function 
in normal fashion. ‘The method of making payment in 
gold instead of an adequate export of goods and services 
by debtor countries, has, said Mr. Goodenough, 
“become virtually impossible owing to a vory large amount of 
tho available stocks of monetary gold being now concentrated in 
the hands of the United States and France. In these two countries 
the heavy surplus stocks of gold are largely deprived of tiieir earning 
capacity, and the Budgets in both cases will close this year with 
substantial deficits. Unless some means can bo found for gold to 
be circulated more freely it would scom that gold will no longer be 


capable of being put to its normal use as a basis of currency and 
credit and as a measurement of world prices.” 


Grounbs ror Hoprru.ngss. 

While fully recognizing the necessity for a substitution 
of the policy of encouraging the exchange of goods for 
goods between the various nations for one of Tariff 
barriers, and while also recognizing that the ties of 
Empire could be strengthened by the granting of 
some preference in certain articles, Mr. Goodenough 
emphasized the fact that in the past this country has 


(Continued on page v.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 





INTERNATIONAL MONEY POSITION 





MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S SPEECH 





Tue thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, 
Ltd., was held on Thursday, January 2Ist, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, Mr. Frederick Crauturd Goodenough 
presiding. f ; 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I propose 
with your permission to take the report and accounts as read. 

Before I proceed to deal with the ordinary business of the meeting 
I wish to make special reference to the very sudden death of the 
Deputy Chairman, Sir Herbert Hambling, Bart., which occurred on 
‘Tuesday morning last without warning of any kind. We all have a 
feeling of profound regret at the loss which we have sustained, but 
all those who knew him will feel thankful that he was spared any 
suffering or illness. 

Sir Herbert Hambling rendered great services to the Banker. He 
was Deputy Chairman during tho last thirteen years since he joined 
our Bank upon our taking over the London Provincial and South 
Western Bank. He was a man of great ability and experience as 
a banker, and he had a remarkable carcer, as having entered the 
London and South-Western Bank at the bottom of the ladder when 
he was a boy, he subsequently made his way to the position which 
he lately held. He gained well-earned distinctions through the 
services which he rendered during and since the War. He was a man 
of very lovable character, and, speaking on my own behalf, and of 
that of my colleagues, we greatly deplore his death. I also wish to 
refer to the retirement of Sir James Smith, who decided to relinquish 
his seat on the Board and also the chairmanship of our Local Board 
at Birmingham, on the ground of advancing years. His decision 
has been received with great regret, and I desire to place on record 
our appreciation of his valuable services to the Bank, both in 
Birmingham and in London. 

Mr. William Henry Wiggin, D.S.0., has succeeded Sir James 
Smith as chairman of the Locs! Board in Birmingham, and we 
have also elected him to a seat on the Board; his name will be 
duly submitted to you for confirmation. 

I am also pleased to inform you that we have appointed during 
the year two additional General Managers, namely, Mr. Anthony 
William Tuke and Mr. Norman Shillingford Jones. 

THe Prorir anp Loss Account. 

As you will see from the report and Profit and Loss Account 
in your hands, the net profit for the year ended December 31 
last amounted to £1,794,825 4s., to which has to be added the 
sum of £559,363 12s. 6d. brought forward from the preceding year, 
making a total sum to be dealt with of £2,354,188 16s. 6d. During 
the first half of the year the profit earned by the Bank was a 
somewhat low figure, but in the latter half the position in that 
respect was more satisfactory. This has enabled us, after providing 
out of the profits of the year for all debts considered to be doubtful 
and not already fully provided for in previous years, to make an 
addition of £200,000 to our Contingency Account and at the same 
time to maintain our dividend. The Directors declared interim 
dividends of 10 per cent. per annum on the “ A’”’ shares and 14 per 
cent. per annum on the “‘B” and ‘“ C” shares, less Income Tax, 
for the half-year ended in June last, and they now recommend to 
the shareholders the payment of final dividends at the same rates 
on the respective classes of shares. Out of the profits for the year, 
therefore, after making these appropriations, there remains a 
balance of £565,950 Os. 5d. to be carried forward, which is slightly 
more than the amount brought in from 1930. Taking the results 
of the year as a whole, I think that the shareholders will feel that 
these have been very satisfactory, and they would have been even 
better but for the need of making large provision for doubtful 
accounts. 

The shareholders will notice that in respect of the interim 
dividend the Bank is bearing the cost of the extra 6d. in the £ 
—_— Tax, imposed in the supplementary Budget in September 

t. 


The investments of the Bank stand in the balance sheet at or 
below their market price on Deeember 31st last, full provision 
for depreciation having been made out of the Investment Reserve 
Account. After a setback in February, there was a substantial 
rise during the early part of the year in the market price of British 
Government securities and gilt-edged investments generally, largely 
as the result of the low rates then prevailing for money, and this 
gave us a large unrealized margin between the market value and 

© book value of our holdings. In the latter part of the year, 
owing to sales which took place from abroad and to the altered 
monetary conditions, there was a heavy decline in these securities, 
and a depreciation between the book value and the then market 
value of our investments. This depreciation, as I have already 
stated, has been met out of Investment Reserve Account, to which 
we have credited for many years past the profits realized on sales 
of investments from time to time, as well as profits on maturing 
bonds as they were paid off. The shareholders will recollect that 
in the years 1925 and 1926 we added substantial amounts to the 
Reserve Fund out of Investment Reserve Account. 

I will now refer to the Premises Account, which stands in the 
balance sheet at the sum of £6,749,581 Is. 10d., being an increase 
of £429,434 18s. 10d. as compared with a year ago. This increase 





is duo to the acquisition of new premises in many localities, chiefly 
in and around London, where we have found it necessary to open 
new branches for the purpose of following the development of 
business in those parts. It also includes a portion of the cost to 
date of the alterations and extensions now being made to our 
Head Offico buildings, to which I referred in my speech to the 
shareholders a year ago. Part of the outlay has been added to the 
Premises Account, and a substantial portion has been written off 
out of profits. We have also added to the Premises Account. the 
cost of the freehold of certain other portions of our Head Office 
premises, which we considered it advisable to purehase. 

The shareholders will realize from what I have just said and also 
from my remarks on previous occasions, that in addition to setting 
aside to Investment Reserve Account special profits of the character 
which I have mentioned, we also constantly make transfers out of 
the ordinary banking profits for the purpose of creating reserves 
to meet bad and doubtful debts and other contingencies. It is, of 
course, understood that dividends can only be paid out of the 
profits of the year after making provision for losses and depreciation 
out of profits or reserves. I think that if will be agreed that many 
of the assets of a bank are liable to fluctuate in value with tho 
credit of its customers, and, in the case of investments, with market 
conditions, so that it is essential that a bank should build up and 
maintain strong reserves. 


THE GERMAN DEpsTs. 

I wish to refer, at this stage of my remarks, to the German 
debts, in which we, in common with other banks all over tho 
world, are interested. We hold certain Treasury Bills issued by 
two of the States in Germany, where we have important banking 
connexions. These Bills will certainly, in our opinion, be paid, 
although the repayment will be delayed, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining the necessary foreign exchange, which is one of the chief 
problems of the Reichsbank at the present time. In addition to 
these Bills we have granted accommodation on ordinary banking 
lines to some of the leading German banks and to a few private 
firms for trade purposes between the two countries. There is 
apparently an idea that the banks in this country have lent lerge 
sums of money to Germany for purposes of development of one 
sort or another and often unwisely. I do not think that such is tho 
case. So far as we ourselves are concerned, with the exception of 
the Treasury Bills mentioned, all our advances are granted solely 
for financing trade. We feel confident that these debts should be 
regarded as good, and that they will be liquidated in due course as 
soon as the exchange difficulties have been overcome, whatever 
may bo the result of the forthcoming negotiations in regard to 
German War Debts. Should, however, the German position turn 
out badly, which we do not anticipate, then, besides our Reserve 
Fund, we have other substantial surplus reserves sufficient to meeb 
any contingency that might occur. 


THE Worvtp Francia Crisis. 

So far, however, as the London money market is concerned, in the 
first half of the year money was, on the whole, plentiful and the Bank 
of England rate, which, at the commencement of 1931, was 3 per cent., 
was reduced in May to 2} per cent., whilst the Bank of England's 
stock of gold was substantially increased. In July, a rapid change 
occurred, and a feeling of nervousness and want of confidence led 
to very large withdrawals of gold, mainly to France, but also to 
other countries, where banks were taking steps to strengthen their 
liquid resources. As a result of these losses, the bank rate was 
raised to 4} per cent. by July 30th last. The mability of the 
Reichsbank to provide exchange for the repayment of German 
commercial and financial foreign debts, which eventually led to the 
conclusion of the moratorium for short-term obligations, had the 
effect of holding back payments due from Germany in the ordinary 
course of business. The reaction of these developments on other 
centres, including the shortage of money through the non-receipt of 
German payments, caused a selling of sterling securities, which 
always have a ready market, and the consequent fall in the price 
of British Government securities was probably one of the reasons 
for the lack of confidence in sterling, which was accentuated by the 
serious budgetary position disclosed by the Report of the Committee 
on National Expenditure. An attempt was made by the British 
Government and the Bank of England to strengthen the position of 
sterling, with the help of credits arranged in Paris and New York, 
but, ultimately, on September 2ist last, the gold standard was 
suspended and the Bank of England rate was increased to 6 per 
cent. with the object of checking inflation and any speculative 
tendency in industrial securities. Before the end of the year, how- 
ever, the Bank of England was very helpful towards making com- 
fortable conditions in the money market by buying bills. Several 
other countries have since adopted a similar decision to ourselves and 
have suspended the gold standard, partly with the object of pro- 
tecting themselves against any undue loss of foreign trade, owing to 
the altered economic situation. These countries include Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
Portugal and Japan, whilst many parts of the British Empire, the 
currencies of which had been already based on sterling, followed 
Great Britain. In many other countries the exchange regulations 
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are so drastic that their currencies cannot be considered to be 
effectively on the gold standard, ~ j 

The foregoing remarks give a brief outline of the many difficulties 
which have been encountered and have had to be dealt with during 
the past year, and I think that it may be regarded as a matter for 
congratulation that British Government securities did not suffer an 
even greater depreciation than actually happened, as the result of 
the heavy sales that took place from abroad. There is no doubt 
thatthe ready marketability of sterling securities throughout this 
period of crisis proved a most remarkable and satisfactory feature. I 
think also that the strength, reliability and soundness of the British 
Banks may be regarded as having been an important factor in the 
situation, enabling them not only to meet the requirements of the 
crisis, but also to stretch out a helping hand in many directions, 
both at home and abroad, which was of immense service to the 
country at that time. 

The immediate cause which brought about this chapter of disasters 
has been undoubtedly the fall in gold prices of commodities, and it 
is possible that this fall may now be checked as the result of so 
many countries having been driven off the gold standard. The 
fundamental causes, however, are to be found in the problems of 
tarifis and the payment of War Debts and Reparations, which 
latter are about to be again considered at the forthcoming Conference 
to be held at Lausanne. In this regard, there is good ground for 
hope, owing to the fact that there is now a much wider under- 
standing and appreciation on the part of all Governments concerned, 
of the issues which are involved, and this understanding has 
undoubtedly produced a much better feeling between them. There 
is certainly a great desire on the part of the American and French 
Governments to endeavour to solve the problems so as to meet the 
situation and to help to restore the world as a whole to a sound 
economic basis. I feel satisfied myself that it is the desire of the 
French Government to co-operate in this important matter, although 
they have naturally their own interests to consider. If France 
should gee her way to make a gesture to the world as great as that 
contained in the Balfour Note, it would, in my opinion, lead the 
world a long way towards the settlement of its economic problems, 

Tue British Trape Positron. 

T will now turn to our trading position, which is of special interest, 
owing to the recent changes in our economic situation as the result 
of the suspension of the gold standard, and of the alteration in our 
tiscal system. It will be understood that in the case of the latter, 
there has not yet been sufficient time for the full effect to be 
ascertained, The tendency will obviously be to curtail imports. 
in regard to the former, some benefit has accrued to certain indus- 
tries as the result of the depreciation of sterling, but it has been less 
than was anticipated, duc partly to the high tariffs and other 
restrictions imposed abroad and partly to the departure of other 
countries from the gold standard. There has been a considerable 
improvement in the cotton and woollen industries and in certain 
other directions, assisted, to some extent, by the political differences 
between China and Japan and the boycotting of Japanese goods by 
the former. There have also been signs of somewhat .greater 
activity in internal trade, accompanied by a reduction in unemploy- 
ment, and altogether there is generally a rather more hopeful 
iveling in regard to the outlook. 

Speaking in terms of value, imports and exports for the year 1931 
were substantially lower than for the preceding year, but the falling 
off in the value of the exports was much more pronounced than in 
the case of the imports. The lower level of prices, particularly of 
imports, was an important cause of this decline, which is confirmed 
by the statistics prepared by the Board of Trade, which show that 
the volume of imports was slightly greater than in 1930; on the 
other hand, the volume of total exports was about 21 per cent. 
jower. The reduction in exports in both value and volume is not 
surprising when we remember the almost prohibitive tariff barriers 
and other restrictions which have been raised by certain countries, 
with the object of excluding the entrance of foreign-made goods. 

Setting aside the considerations of the moment, it is evident, 
from the position to which international trade has been reduced 
during the last two years, that the traditional free trade policy of 
Great Britain as a great creditor Nation was justified, and that 
the unreasonably high protectionist attitude adopted by other 
creditor nations is doing immense harm. To-day many debtor 
nations are in actual default, whilst others are only meeting their 
engagements with great difficulty. These developments are due, 
to a considerable degree, to the unwillingness of certain of the 
principal creditor countries of the world to accept payment in the 
only form in which debts can now be paid, that is to say, in goods. 
The alternative method, of making payment in gold, has become 
virtually impossible, owing to a very large part of the available 
stocks of monetary gold being now concentrated in the hands of the 
Tnited States and France. In these two countries the heavy 
surplus stocks of gold are largely deprived of their earning capacity, 
and the Budgets in both cases will close this year with substantial 
deficits. Unless some means can be found for gold to be circulated 
more freely, it would seem that gold will no longer be capable of 
being put, to its normal use as a basis of currency and credit and as a 
measurement of world prices. In that case, gold will lose its value 
and those countries must inevitably be faced with enormous losses. 

It is now more generally recognized that the industrial and 
trading interests of the world are better served by the greatest 
possible encouragement being given to the exchange of goods for 
woods, and that there is little advantage to be gained by accumulating 
balances abroad repayable on demand or short-notice, as distinct 
from permanent investment. In’ many cases, such short-term 
Jending has given rise to much difficulty whenever the lending 
country decided to withdraw its balances. On the other hand, 
permanent investment of a sound character is greatly needed. In 
nny circumstances, it would be in the interests of international 
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trade that there should be a general reduction in tariffs, and 4h; 
might even extend eventually to the tariffs imposed or about tol, 
imposed on some imports into this country, although safeguard, 
should be continued to avoid Great Britain again being exploits 
through foreign goods being thrust upon us below the cost of pp, 
duction. The ties of Empire could, no doubt, be strengthened fos 
considerable extent by: the granting of some preference in Certain, 
articles to the great advantage of the Empire, the peoples of which 
receive so much benefit from the community of ideas and interes, 
and also banking and financial facilities, which give Opportunitie, 
for extending greater preference even than tariffs. It would also ly 
an advantage if the War Debts and Reparations, which haye 1 
commercial value behind them, could be satisfactorily cealt wit) 
as this would lead probably to a re-distribution of gold to form th, 
basis of fresh currency and credit. Then should follow an anty. 
matic rise in prices of commodities, which would help the return ty 
normal conditions, and to a situation in which all the people 
of the world would be in a position to trade freely with each othe, 
which is in the best interests of mankind. The recognition anj 
application of these facts, particularly by certain of the principal 
creditors Powers, would soon lead to a real and permanent improve. 
ment in international trade, 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT. 


Our policy in the past towards our debtors has been not merely 
to accept goods from them in payment of the amounts due to 1, 
but we have also provided facilities through the London Mone 
Market, whereby long-term credit could be obtained by overseas 
borrowers, whenever it was justified. We therefore utilized oy 
favourable balance of trade for the development of other and mop 
backward parts of the world, to the mutual advantage of both 
borrowers and lenders, the investment in itself providing the means 
of meeting the interest, and, ultimately, of repaying the loan, 
The favourable trade balance was the result of our exports, togethe; 
with our large net earnings in the nature of * invisible” receipts, 
proceeding from shipping, foreign investments, and financial and 
other services, exceeding our imports. 
from these invisible receipts, which forme:ly enabled us to invest 
large sums abroad, is a contributory cause cf the present widespread 
depression, and the absence during the past two years of such larg 
sums as we were in the habit of investing for world development 
and new enterprise has undoubtedly had a far-reaching and 
paralyzing effect. - It is only through a return to the fuller measure 
of international trade that the revenue from these sources can be 
regained. Until that takes place, the need by overseas countries 
of a continuous supply of fresh capital for development will certain\ 
inake itself felt, and this will, in turn, react upon industry, not 
only in this country, but also elsewhere. It is to our own interests, 
as well as to those of the rest of the world, that we should rapidl 
regain the ability to make these investments overseas, which have 
been one of the greatest fertilizing influences on the world’s economic 
system, as well as an important factor in building up our position ag 
a great industrial nation. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Turning to our domestic affairs, it will be generally acknowledged 
that the Report of the Committee on National Expenditure has done 
untold good by bringing the country face to face with incontro- 
vertible facts in regard to our own position. I think that the evils 
of inflation are clearly recognized and the connexion between the 
volume of currency and credit on the one hand, and prices and costs 
of production on the other, is more generally appreciated. There is 
ample evidence to show that the workmen and workwomen of this 
country are the most capable in the world, and that they have only 
to be given a chance under sound economic conditions to prove their 
skill and ability and to secure a market for their output. It must, 
however, be realized that it is essential, in order to achieve success, 
that the level of wages and other costs of production according to 
the quality of the goods produced must not differ widely from the 
corresponding level in other countries, leaving it to the skill and 
energy, which we certainly possess to a greater degree than any 
other people, to give us the advantage in the markets of the world. 

We have cxperignced a great amount of unsound economic 
argument during the last thirteen years, which has largely arisen 
from a desire to find a short and easy road to prosperity before the 
actual foundations of our financial structure had been made good, 
following the world shocks and dislocations due to the War. Many 
of the suggestions made have been based upon methods of inflation, 
but I believe that there is now a much clearer understanding as to 
our real needs. There is also a greater realization of the fact that 
it is essential to economize and to save wherever it is possible to do 
so without unduly restricting public or private expenditure of a 
productive and profitable character. 

There has been a great cry regarding the disinclination to work, 
which it is claimed exists in many directions, but I do not myself 
believe that much fault can be found in this respect. On the 
contrary, I believe that the desire to work has been both genuine 
and great, and that it has only been the lack of opportunity which 
has prevented work being done. This lack of opportunity to work 
has been due, in part, to the failure of the resources for world 
development which this country used consistently to earn and to 
invest abroad, and which opened up fresh markets for industry and 
trade. It has also been due to the foreign tariffs, which, by some 
means or another, must be reduced in the interests of the whole 
world. The adverse effects of these foreign tariffs upon world 
trade are now making themselves increasingly felt and are being 
understood. If they can be reduced and if War Debts and Repara- 
tions can be dealt with, I feel that the two principal causes of the 
present depression will have been removed, and that we may then 
confidently look forward to a period of increasing prosperity. 


The decline in the income | 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 126.} 


set a fine example not only in accepting goods and services 
from abroad in settlement of debts due to us, but also in 
idiness to advance out of surplus savings capital 
required by other countries to develop their resources and 
activities. Given a changed policy on the part of many 
countries with regard to tariffs and a greater readiness on 
the part of those countries which have accumulated gold 
to exeess to lend abroad, and given also a broad-minded 
view of the whole question of War Debts and Reparations, 
I agree with Mr. Goodenough that the principal causes 
of the present depression will have been removed and that 
we can look forward to a period of increasing prosperity. 
The meeting of Barclays Bank was the first of the series 
of annual bank meetings, and the chairman can be con- 
gratulated upon having given an excellent lead in his 
treatment of the world crisis from the banker’s standpoint. 


ree 


The Lausanne Conference 


ir is impossible not to be impressed with the extent to 
which, ever since the War, the process of financial 
recuperation has been hindered in almost every 
country by the deadly influence of Party politics. 
At the end of 1918, in this country the desire to win a 
political victory was responsible for the people of Great 
Britain being deluded by the idea that great prosperity 
was to follow the War and that the country was likely to 
be richer rather than poorer as the result of the four years’ 
conflict. And when we turn to countries such as the 
United States, Germany and France it will be found that 
at many periods of the past decade, although the various 
Governments in office may have desired to pursue a 
certain line of policy calculated to restore international 
confidence and to meet international trade generally, these 
Governments have been held back by the knowledge that 
their measures would probably be combated by political 
parties who were prepared to make the financial and 
economic problems the mere sport of Party politics. 

Iam constrained to make these observations concerning 
Party politics in view of their influence upon the present 
problem of Reparation Payments and _ International 
Debts. While I am unable, perhaps, to endorse the view 
of those who aflirm that in the satisfactory solution of this 
problem is to be found the complete solution of the 
world crisis, there is no doubt that a definite final settle- 
ment of War Debts and Reparations along lines calculated 
partially to restore the present disequilibrium of inter- 
national indebtedness and the trade balance would give 
a tremendous stimulus to international confidence and 
international trade. 

IMPENDING ELEcTIONS. 

Before this article appears in print we shall doubtless 
have learned the decision reached with regard to the 
Lausanne Conference, but already the City, rightly or 
wrongly, is expecting either that the Conference will be 
postponed for a period or that, if held in about a 
week’s time, it will be of brief duration, resulting in an 
adjournment for a few months, with an extension, 
meanwhile, of the Reparations moratorium to Germany, 
possibly until nearly the end of the year. And _ this 
view is based upon a recognition of the fact that policy 
in at least three of the countries chiefly concerned, 
namely, France, Germany and the United States, is 
swayed at the moment by a knowledge of impending 
local elections. If, therefore, so runs the argument, any 
important decision were to be reached by Government 
representatives at an immediate Conference, it could prob- 
ably be only along the lines of an extension of the 
moratorium to Germany, say, for another two years, and 
inasmuch as there is little likelihood of Germany under 
such conditions being able to fulfil those obligations at the 
end of that period, the world would be faced with another 
two years of uncertainty of a character detrimental 
to a return of public confidence. 

INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS. 

In this country, which throughout has taken the 
sanest and most impartial view of the whole problem of 
international debts, the opinion is now very firmly held 


that if there is to be an early solution of the world crisis 
it is essential that before the present year closes the 
problem of Reparation Payments and International 
Debts shall be settled once and for all. It is hoped, 
therefore, that, say, in six months’ time, the Executive 
Governments in France and Germany may be in # 
stronger position to pursue what may be regarded 
as the soundest policy, being then freed from~ the 
handicap of impending clections. It is true that in 
the chief creditor country (the United States), the Presi- 
dential Election will then be approaching, but, at 
all events, the turmoil incidental to the period of 
nominations will have passed. Not only so, but, judging 
from the present trend of financial and economic develop- 
ments in the States, it would not be surprising if during 
the coming months the course of events were to be of a 
character bringing home still more foreibly not only to 
the Executive, but to the whole people of the United 
States, the fact that even in that great and wealthy 
country a return of public confidence and prosperity 
must largely depend upon a solution of the world crisis 
as a whole, Artruur W. Kipvy, 


Financial Notes 


A Moperatre ReEActTION. 
AuruouGu during the past few days there has been some 
reaction in securities, owing to uncertainty with regard to the 
Lausanne Conference, the general trend of the stock markets 
has continued to be favourable, although in some directions 
there have not been wanting signs of the rise having been a 
little overdone. In particular, Transatlantic shares have 
tended to react on the duller tone of Wall Street, while British 
Funds and kindred stocks have been more affected by the 
set-back in sterling. A favourable event of the week was the 
very successful issue of the Mauritius Loan for £600,000 in 
5 per cents. at 983. 
* * * # 
NAtionaL Buinpine Socrery. 

At the annual meeting of the National Building Society 
held last week, the Chairman, Mr. George Elkington, after 
referring to the anxieties attending both the crisis in this 
country and in other parts of the world, commented—with 
ample justification—upon the many successful efforts which 
had been made during these difficult times to foster thrift and 
the part played in such a movement by Building Societies. 
Many of the members of these societies, he said, had not only 
kept their heads during the crisis, but had kept a roof over 
their heads, and the wolf from the door. He was also able 
to point out that whereas some two years ago the “* National ” 
was among the first twelve of the larger building societies in 
this country, it had now risen to the fourth position. During 
the year under review, which was an eminently successful one, 
Mr. Henry Johnstone, for so many years the able Secretary 
of the Society, was made General Manager, the Secretaryship 
being now filled by Mr. R. Bruce Wycherley. 

* * * te 
Sir Herperr HAmMBuine. 

In another column I deal with the excellent speech delivered 
by Mr. F. C, Goodenough at the annual meeting of Barclays 
Bank, Ltd. It is impossible, however, to let the present 
occasion pass without referring to the universal and deep 
regret which was felt in financial circles on learning of the 
death, which occurred quite suddenly and within a few days 
of the meeting, of the Deputy Chairman of the bank, Sir 
Herbert Hambling. In common with the late Sir Edward 
Holden, Sir Herbert Hambling will always hold a high place in 
the reeords of British bankers. In many respects, too, there. 
was similarity between the careers of the two men. Both 
worked their way up the ladder from the lowest positions in 
the service of their respective banks to the positions of General 
Manager and Chairman, for although Sir Ferbert Hambling 
was only the Deputy Chairman of Barclays, he had previously 
been the Chairman and Managing Director of the London and 
South-Western Bank, which was affiliated with Barclays many 
years ago. During the Great War Sir Herbert Hambling’s 
activities were constantly enlisted by the Government in the 
publie service, and it was in recognition of these services thet 
in 1917 he received the honour of knighthood, and in 1924 
a baronetey was conferred upon him. 

* * * * 
SHIPPING PROSPECTS. 

Tt will be noted that the Chairmen of most of our Shipping 
companies are not unnaturally disposed to take a cautious 
view of the outlook. There are certain directions at home where 
there are signs of a little improvement in trade activity, but 
the directors of our big shipping undertakings are naturally 
concerned with world activity. as a whole, and in his recent 
address to shareholders of Michael Nairn and Greenwich, 

(Continued on page » i.) 
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BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST p= 


OULD sj0u like to draw—to be capable of making a 
really good sketch; to record in line or wash 
a lovely landscape, to make nature and figure 
studies; to “dash off’ a clever caricature; to design a 
poster, ‘or to contribute humorous and other illustra- 


tions to the papers and magazines? 


Perhaps you have the natural ability to draw, and 
lack only the training and technique necessary for the 
Learn how—by the JOHN 
HASSALL WAY-you can easily cultivate that small 
seed of Art within you until it becomes the ripe fruit 


development of that ability. 


of artistic achievement, 

Simply send a copy of the accompany- 
ing sketch (or an original drawing of 
your own), together with the coupon 
opposite, to the John Hassall Corre- 
spondence Art School, St. Albans. You 
will receive in return an expert's 
assessment of your ability, and an im- 
partial FREE criticism of your drawing. 
The criticism will be accompanied by a 
free copy of the beautifully iliustrated 
brochure, ‘“‘The John Hassall Way.” 
This contains full details of the amaz- 
ingly successful methods of the John 
Hassall Correspondence Art School, and 
tells how you can learn at home to 
become a successful creative artist. 










criticism. 


—COUPON—POST NOW !— 
Please send me—without charge or 
obligation—a copy of the Illustrated 
Brochure, ‘The John Hassall Way,” 
and free criticism of enclosed sketch 
(my own work). 

H9/3. 


NAME 

(In Capitals) 
ADDRESS .... 
Spectator, 

Jan. 23,1932. ..cccccccccvvccesevcce 








Age (if under 21)........- 





Financial Notes 


(Continued from page v.) 


at the meeting held this week, Sir Michael Nairn dwelt on th 
difficulty of making any definite forecast in view of the cloud 
of trade depression which still hung over the world. Neverthe. 
less he also expressed, notonly the hope, but the opinion, that the 
crisis itself was bringing home to many countries the much. 
needed lesson of the essential interdependence of the nations 
of the world. Such enlightenment is undoubtedly needed 
before we can expect to return to general trade activity, 
* * * * 
A StroNG BALANCE-SHEET. 

Great liquidity is once again the outstanding feature of the 
annual report and balance-sheet of Baring Brothers & Com. 
pany.- Acceptances, as a result of trade depression, have been 
materially reduced, but the balance-sheet shows a proportion 
of cash to deposits of well over 34 per cent. In deposits there 
is practically no change to note, the figure at the end of Decem.- 
ber being slightly above the total at the same date in 1930, 

A. W.K, 











The John Hassall Correspondence Art Schcol, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 
at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


£1000 sires 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 9° oe 3s 35 


£41 . -— - 


No office publishes ower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ie eve one ono ws £4,500,000 

Reserve Fun ewe £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter «» £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
Evgs. 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. (THREE WEEKS ONLY.) 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

Crriginal Company, including CEDRIC HARDWICKE., 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. Prices 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax. 
EVENINGS at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT. at 2.30. 
HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST by James Brivtir, 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, '£8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 





COMPANY MEETING. 


THE NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 








THE annual general meeting of the National Building Society, 
founded in 1849, was held on 15th inst., at Southern House, London, 
KC, 

Mr. George Elkington, J.P., F.R.1.B.A. (the Chairman), con. 
gratulated the members on an extremely satisfactory year’s working, 
which, he said, had been marked by great, steady, and continued 
progress in all departments despite the anxious and trying times 
through which the country was passing. The National, however, 
was not alone in its prosperity, for the Building Societies as a whole 
had done well during the past year. 

The gross revenue amounted to £955,086, and, after providing 
for interest on Completed and Uncompleted shares at 5 per cent., 
free of income tax (equal to £6 13s. 4d. per cent. where tho full 
standard rate of tax was borne), an amount of £114,142 was appro- 
priated to reserves, this figure being £22,835 better than that of the 
previous year. Investments in trustee securities amounted to 
£911,886, and in addition to these and other liquid assets the Society 
possessed the well-secured freehold ground rent of National House, 
which now produced £11,000 per annum. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... ae 
Reserve Fund vse ; - aa és Yen 116,200,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. aii at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), "Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, 
Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhefe, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Yen 100,000,000 














ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


seeemperelne by Royal Snes, 1727. 














Capital (fully paid) - - £3.780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund . - - £3, 780, 926 
Deposits - - - - - - £49,416,137 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 


London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
243 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WRIGUT, K.B.E., D.L., LL,D. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
_ (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
14% for 26; and 10% for 62. Instructions should reach the SI 


ine. 





PERSONAL 


"T UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation 
Z Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
Stomachic Complaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s Food. 
New Researcu Co., Dept. 3, Normandy, Surrey. 


4 RREST NERVOUS BREAKDOWN !—32 pages of 


d striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
postage.- D. F. JoyoMoRO, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C, 4. 











NDIAN Curries, Chutneys, etc., served by first-class 
I Indian waiters. The attention of Indians and Anglo- 
Indians in London is called to the splendid service of 
Indian delicacies to be obtained at THE CAFE INDIEN, 7 
Leicester Place, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 
*Phone: Gerrard 1969. List on application. 

NV ISS IRENE SYDENHAM NTZ, 46 Gloucester 

j Gardens, W.2. Padd. 332 “ Health for the 
SIGHT by Natura! Methods.’ No operations or unsightly 
glasses. Consultations by appointment, 

R ESIDENCE offered in a very nice home. All details 
» on application to 4 Gordon Place, W.C. 1. a 
MmHE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 
J to ail clients is F. J. PAPE, Norway Ho., Cockermouth. 
W HY not stay within 1d. ’bus fare Bond St. ? Come 

to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W. 2. 


















Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free 














Notips. H. &c. water all bedrooms. Tel.: Padd. 2364, 
CINEMA 
mue ACADEMY CiNEM A, 


Oxtord Street (opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 
Exclusive run Pabst’s tremendous German 
Sound Film, 

“WESTFRONT 1918.” 
Should be seen by every true lover of the screen.— 
Daily Telegraph. 





LECTURES 
rEXHE GREATER HUMANITY FOUNDATION, 
TWO LECTURES 
MISS LIND-AF-HAGEBY 


on 
THE WORLD CRISIS. 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
A NEW WORLD ORDER, 
will be given at the 
QUEEN’S HALL, 
LONDON: LANGHAM PLACE, W.1. 
(Sule Lessees: Chappell and Co., Ltd.), on 
WEDNESDAY, January 27th 





and 
THURSDAY, January 28th, 
at > p.m. 
Doors open at 4.15, 
Tickets: 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s., at the Box Office, Queen’s 
Hall, and from Miss Nora Logan, 35 Old Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


oS eee OF 


A Course of four Lectures on “ TRADE THEORIES 
AND THE GREAT DEPRESSION ” will be given by 
Mr. H. D. HENDERSON at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C, 2) 
on MONDAYS, FEBRUARY Ist, 8th, 15th and 22nd, 
at 5p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Professor L. C. Robbins, B.Sc., M.A. (Professor of 
Economics in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

3. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 





LONDON 


VACANT AND 


—_____.__ 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WA 








TED 
A DVERTISER, versatile and energetic, but without 
P capital, offers services to anyone needing an enter- 
prising, reliable man. Exceptional combination of 


qualifications, combined with experience gained at home 
and abroad, and irreproachable record. Ample proof of 
ability available. Every enquiry invited. Please 
write Box 1708, the Spectator, 





VPre rt oF LEEDS, 





The Corporation invite applications for the position 
of DIRECTOR OF THE ART GALLERY. Candidates 
must be experienced in the organisation of Exhibitions 
of Works of Art, qualified to advise as to the Purchase 
of Pictures and other Works of Art, able to lecture upon 
Art Subjects, and have good business ability, The 
person appointed will be required to devote the whole 
of his time to the duties of the Office. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience 
and salary required, accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, must be delivered at my office, 
26 Great George Street, not later than February 8th, 
endorsed ‘* Director, Art Ciallery.” ‘The  suecessful 
candidate will be required to pass a Medical Examination 
and contribute to the Superannuation Fund established 
by the Corporation, under the “ Local Government and 
Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922.”’ 

Canvassing members of the Corporation, directly or 
indirectly, is prohibited. 

There are no printed forms of application or lists of 
duties. 

January 18th, 1932. THOS. THORNTON, 

Town Clerk. 
N AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 





There is a vacancy for an ACADEMICAL CLERK- 
SHIP (Singing Scholarship). A TENOR is required. 
Competition, March 19th. For particulars apply to the 
DEAN OF DIVINITY. 


YTNIVERSITY OF 





GLASGOW. 
STEVENSON CHAIK OF SPANISH. 

The Board of Selection proposes to consider after 
February 29th, 1932, the nomination of a qualified 
person to fill the vacancy in the above Chair in con- 
sequence of the appointment of Professor Entwistle to 
the King Alfonso ALLL Chair of Spanish in the University 
of Oxford. The appointment to the Stevenson Chair 
will date as from October Ist, 1932. 

Information regarding the Chair may be obtained 
on application to the SECRETARY of the University 
Court, The University, Glasgow. 

January, 1932. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
"ECT ATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





E LMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-elass residential school 
dtor girls —Mrs. Hceg»en, B. 4.(1.)- Miss Charters, 8.A.(L) 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKS. Chairman : 
THE RT. HON. LORD GiISBOROUGH. TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from 
£100 to £50, are available for admission to the School 
in May or September, 1982. Latest date for returning 
entry forms February 12th, 1932.—Full particulars 
mav be obtained from the HBAPMISTRESS’S SECRETARY, 





EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—'tTwo scholar- 
ships are given annually to girls under 14. Appli- 
cation to be made by February 15th. Some non-com- 
petitive House exhibitions are available each term.— 
Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE.—Near sea 
4 Girls 7-19. Preparation for Public Examinations 
and University. Splendid health record. 








f U E E N 8 w 0 dD, 
() HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.As 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations. Kutrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 
aceess London, 
Prospectus on application to the HBAD-MISTRESS. 





*OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
h and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAaD-MISTRESS, 

1CHOOL OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 
h 78 West Cromwell Road, 5.W.5. 





Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses, 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch. of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls, Kst, 1898. Fees 44 to 8 guineas a term. 
Kor presneetus apply HEAP-MISPRESS, 





T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL,—Chureh of England 
s Girls’ Public School. Chairman; The Bishop of 
St, Albans. University Examinations. Extensive play- 
ing fields. Large boarding house,—For particulars apply 
to Heab-MISTRESs. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIKLS. 
A TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5055. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 





COLLEGES 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
£ LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 


dential.)}—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. ‘The curricuhua 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students, Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 





ey EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
+ FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
( G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 


apply to the SECRETARY. 
a cee BE SELF-DEPENDENT and earn by 
your pen! Women who want tu adopt journal- 
ism, either as a spare-time occupation or as a career, 
can receive full information coneerning a splendid course 
conducted exciusively for women. This information is 
contained in a book, “* Woman's Chance in Journalism,” 
which will be sent free on application to: THE SEeRE- 
TARY, Dept. 0704, The Femina School of Journalism 
for Women, 14 Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Telephone; Holbora 2762. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


een ce HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
B.o. E.).—Girls 7-18, Entire charge undertaken. Prep. 
for Public Exams, and University.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 








Qt. HELEN’S, NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.— 
A Hoarding school for giris, Kducation on modern 
lines, up to college entrance. Recognized and inspected 
by the board of Education, Special Home Science course 
for elder girls. Bracing air, very high health record. 
Modern buildings, good playing tields, heated open-air 
:-wimming bath. Moderate tces. 





T. MICHAELS SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
s Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Oxford).—Beautiful house and grounds. Qualified staf, 
Usual exams.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


fh LAURELS, RUGBY.-—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming: excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 

















€O-EDUCATION 
FFVHE New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 
Hill, 8.W. 16. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls on methods of Rudolf Steiner—Apply SECRETARY, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
( YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAP-MAsTER. 


V ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL.—An Examina- 
4 tion will be held on June 9th and 10th, 1932, to 
elect to Eight Scholarships—Four of £60, Four of £40 
per annum.—Full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Merchiston Castle School, Colinton, 
Edinburgh. 


| LIGHTON 
4 

















PARK SCHOOL, READING, 
An examination for several OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(value 8)—66 guineas) will take place in March. 
Additionsi Exhibitions are available for those pot 
reaching scholarship standard. Candidates should be 
under 14 on March ist. 
For details apply to the Bursar. 
i ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFURDSHIRE.— 
A small, well-equipped Public School splemlidly 
situated, fine health record.——Prospectus, details of 
Scholarships, etc., from the SECRETARY, 
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FROM 
31 INS. WIDE. 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD. 
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SALE 


CRETONNES O 


A YARD. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. PAID 






THE 


0 
TAX 








PUT YOUR MONEY 
BRITISH HOMES 


SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
Write, call or ‘phone 


yw £1,774,782. 


New Magnet House, Paddington Creen, London 


INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
(Ambassador 1023) 
or Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet, 
Reserves: £132,953. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 






W.2. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cozz. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 


‘Av THORS ‘invited forward MSS. all kinds for publica- 


tion. Fiction specially required. £50 Cash Prizes 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice tree.—STOCKWELL, 
Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; Booklet free.—REGENT INsTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 


P's LOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 

SHETLANDS.—AIll kinds of Woollies hand- 
knitted for you personally by expert native knitters, 
from the lovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is 0 
soft, so cosy, so comfortable ! ‘The newest, most fashion- 
able styles, plain, or in the famous “ Fair- Isle ” patterns, 
AT SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTION for slack period to end-Feb. 
only.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, free, to 
Wm. D. JoHNSON, 8.317, Mid- Yell. Shetlands. 





eS MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
\® &., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RoNALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 





ANUFACTURER has 12 doz. Men’s and Women’s 
N Camelhair and Wool Cardigans to clear at 11s. 6d. 
each, worth 17s. 6d. Sizes 36-42 chest.—R, HAWORTH, 
1 Lytton Avenue, Letchworth, 





FOR SALE 


ne NQUILLE MATTRESS.—-Most hygienic and 

comfortable Spring-tilled Mattress obtainable. Can 
be rolled without damage. 4 ft. or 4 ft. 6in., £35 15s. ; 
oft. or 3ft. 6in., £3. Carriage Paid. C. EK. Smiru, 
277 Old Street, H.C. 1. Clerkenwell 2333. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
= SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c., immediately, dr bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


2 i |= tothe £, that is Full Value ; we pay the highest 
i price for old dental plates, jewellery, gold, &c, 
—TnHe LoNvoN Tootu Co., Dept. 5., 130 Baker-st. W. 1. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


dE AL chicken, fat, 7/6, 8/6, 11/ 
7/- pr. Turkey, 16/-, 
~- NORAU Donou HUB, The 





- pr. Heavy boilers, 6/-. 
18/- ea, T'd., all p. pd ,reliable, 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





H AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 83. Specimens sent 
free.-—HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





H AVE you anything to scll? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their aunouncements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Oftices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
tions ; 6% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 62, 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scotland. 





Q OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—RAINBOW PoTTERY CoO., Dept. “ 8,’’ Lindfield, Sussex. 


\ 7 £ specialize in HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES, Towels, 
Bedlinen, Dusters, Kitchen Cloths, Blankets, &e. 

ALL BRITISH. Send for price list. —EVER READY 

TEXTILES CO., 5/6 Carey Lane, London, E.C, 2 











FOREIGN TRAVEL 


| OSSINIERES, BERNESE OBERLAND 
! A new W.T.A. Chalet. For those who require rest 
and quiet, rambles or climbing, winter sports and pure 
mountain air, Rossiniéres and the Chalet de la Colline 
are ideal. Complete service with every modern comfort 
and low, definitely inclusive terms. —Literature from THE 
W.T WN Lyrp, (28), Transport House, Smith Square, 
8.W. 1. 








7? 2S ee ae LUGATNO. 

This new W.T.A. centre is excellently suited for 
short holidays as well as for visitors in search of health 
and strength. A delightful spot in a beautiful sheltered 
and mild position—fog unknown, Every modern con- 
venience and low, detinitely inclusive terms.—Literature 
from THE W.T.A,, Lip. (28), Transport House, Smith 
Square, 5.W. 1. 











RESTAURANTS 


VOOKING that is different. ‘There is always some- 

J thing new and delicious to tempt you. Omelettes 
as in ¥rance.—Mrs, Cook's CAFE, next Piccadilly 
Theatre, Open till 1 a.m, Sunday 4 to 12, 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


5 oetpescrt Lor YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 
j Historical associations from A. D. 1759, 


{DIN BURGH, —TH E ALISON HOTE L.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. T'gms.: ‘“Melcrest,’”” Edinburgh. Tel, 207501, 





Large Garage. 











ne 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRing 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all withh. & c, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A. A., R.A, Id, 
Guide from J. 'T. CuLLEY, Manager. 


NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
‘4¥Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedroo: 
iunglish chef. Winter terms from 2} gus. ‘Phone 811. 


({XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, F 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H, & ¢, 
water & radiators inbedrms. Lift. Nt.porter. "Phone 4071 


ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street, 

4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1; 200 rooms with hot & 

cold water. Inclusive terms on application. Bed 
room & Breakfast (uniform charge) &s. 6d, per night, 


$y 














Sem om 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and bath—November to April—ss, 6d, 
Summer months—A pril to November—103. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 








R™ RESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


-Ask for peenigtins List t (3d. post yn od 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S RE PRE SHMEN'T HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lip. 
ST. GEORGE 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., S Hovsk, 193 REGENT 


Street, W. 1 


ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S.—Ut. Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms; grounds 10 acres, From 13s. per day, 
inclusive; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 








TFROTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. ry ey mee, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone;'lotnes 14, 


agar oi —ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, pe rfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Hlustrated Tarilf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 











\ HY not stay within 1d.’bus tare Bond 5t.? Come 

to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyda 
Park, W.2. oom & bkist. from 5/6 daily. Baths free, 
No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms, ‘Tel.: Padd. 2364, 


W HERE to Stry in London,—THE LODGE, 15%, 

George’s Square, 5.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
bs. 6d, day, or 3v>, weekly. With dianer, 63, 6d., or 2 
guincas weekly. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from ihe SPECTATOR’S 


Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the T'ravel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (lnverness-shire).—AVIEMORK, 
BATH.—GRAND PU iMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY 
—ROYAL YoRK HOUSE, 
SP. 


BELF AST. —GRAND CENTR at. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRKANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD., 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (s, Devon).—HUNTLY, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUT os Ee DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HA 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE 7 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 

—KOYVAL ALBION, 

—ROVAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—-DREADNOUGHIT, 

—PALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GROSV ENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CGOLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROC _— 
—KHOS ABBEY 
CONWAY (N. Wales). CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CROW BOROUGH.—BEAC ON. 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLE z PARK, 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS 
DORKING.— — 
eee gy SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BAT 
EDZEL L \ortarshire). —PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE oo, ).—ANGLER’S, 
HXETER.—ROYVAL CLARENCE, 
EXMOUTH.—MAHRR BAY, 








FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH., 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH., 
GLENLYON (Perthshire)-—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT AKMS, 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’S, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADAL 7" NE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STA 
LAKE * VYRNWY (Montgomery i ). — LAKE 


YRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants,).—-ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—-ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 











—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 

~—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C 43 

~—PALACE, Bloomsbury, y, W.C 
—THACKERAY, Gt. lhussell ot W.C. 1. 


—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, WG. T. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MATLOCK q 8. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW, 

—ROYAL MARINE. 

NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND, 








OBAN.—ALEXANDRA, 
an T WESTERN, 


TATLON 

PAIGNTON. —PAIGNTON PALACE, 

—REDCLIFFE, 
PAR (Cornwall).—sT. AUSTELL BAY, 
PENMAENMAWR (N, Wales).—GKAND, 
aca: al AL GEORGE, 

TATION, 
PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE, 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND KEIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY, 
RIPON.—RKIPON SPA 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down). — NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.— ROYAL GEORGE 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAFORD.—BAY. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8s. Devon).—DUNMORE, 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WAL ES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN W YVIS, 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
airs, + ~ gee (Somerset). — ‘TT EMPLECOMBE 

OUSE, 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAT, 





TEWKESBURY.—- ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE., 

—ROSETOR., 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR, 
TROON.—MARINE. 

TURNBERRY.— TURNBERRY. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
WINCHESTER.— ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.) RAG LE LODGE, 





London: Printed by W. S 


SPEAIGHT AND Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter 1. ane, EC. 4, and Published by Tuc SrEcTAtoR, Lrp., at their “Olfices, 
No. 99 Gower. Street, London, W. C, L.—Saturday, January 23, 1932, 
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